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A new, epoch-making work—the only complete narrative history 
of the great Republic in existence to-day 


RESIDENT WOODROW WILSON has devoted the | a nation. Hundreds upon hundreds of new portraits, 
best years of his life to the preparation of his great | prints, maps (in colors), plans, and pictures make the 
work, “A History of the American People,” from the | pictorial features alone tell their. wonderful story—the 
earliest times to the administration of President Roosevelt. | birth and growth of what is now the United States of 
The work is monumental in character and scope, repre- | America. There is a photogravure frontispiece to each 
sents the genius of the greatest historical writer of the | volume, and portraits in India tint and black. Dr. 
present time, and is written in that delightfully flowing | Woodrow Wilson’s is the first complete narrative history 
style which translates historical facts into the romance of ! of the United States in existence. 





In order to meet the urgent demand for this work, the publishers have now in readiness a 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION EDITION 
With Photogravure Portraits of the Presidents 


In addition to the illustrations noted above, the new | Washington to Roosevelt, a feature which materially en- 
edition contains full-page photogravure portraits of the | hances the richness of the work. The five volumes are 
Presidents of the United States—twenty-five in all—from | issued in bindings of new design and beauty: 


Green crepe buckram, With leather label, per set - $25.00 
Half-red American Library leather, ai - 33.00 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire sct of five volumes, charges prepaid, on recetpt of $1.00. 

If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and 

we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month until the full amount is paid. On receipt of 

this dollar, we will send you, without cost, beginning at once, a year’s subscription to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s 

Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or The North American Review. In writing, state which binding and which periodical you want. 
Address 
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COMMENT 


Iowa’s Democratic delegation goes to St. Louis instructed 
to vote for Mr. Ilearst, whose managers now claim to have 
more than one hundred delegates pledged to vote for him 
“first, last, and all the time.” As for Ohio, it seems to be 


taken for granted that Mayor Johnson of Cleveland will 
control the delegation to St. Louis, but, radical as he is, 
he is known to treat Mr. Hearst’s candidacy with de- 
rision. There may be such a thing as overdoing the wide- 


spread contempt for the Hearst movement. In the State 
of Washington on April 30 his friends carried the Spokane 
primaries; the first county convention held in Minnesota in- 
structed its delegates for ,Hearst; so did the Orange County 
convention of California, held on April 30; so did Kenosha 
County in Wisconsin on the same day; while of the total num- 
her of delegates thus far elected to the State convention of 
Michigan, 185 are said to be for Hearst, and only twelve for 
Parker, the remainder professing to have no choice. It will 
have been observed that Mr. Bryan has never, in so many 
words, declared himself for Mr. Hearst, but, on the other hand, 
in recognition of the support which he received from the 
Ilearst papers in 1896 and 1900, he is, naturally, reluctant to 
pour contumely on his follower’s aspirations. It is alleged by 
some persons who are supposed to enjoy the Nebraskan’s 
confidence, first, that under no circumstances will he bolt the 
ticket nominated at. St. Louis; and, secondly, while he would 
preter to see ex-Senator Charles A. Towne the nominee of the 
Democratie convention, he would be satisfied with Mayor Mc- 
Clellan, General Miles, Judge Gray, Adlai Stevenson, or even 
ex-Governor Pattison of Pennsylvania. The candidacy of 
Chief-Judge Parker of New York, and, a fortiori, that of ex- 
President Cleveland, the Nebraskan is believed to be deter- 
mined to fight to the last ditch. 


As over 520 delegates, or over two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber chosen fo the Republican national convention, have now 
been instructed for Mr. Roosevelt, his nomination is obviously 
so assured that public interest no longer attaches to the sub- 
ject. The only act of the Republican national convention 
about which any curiosity is at present felt is the decision 
which it may reach with regard to a nominee for the Vice- 
Presidency. The candidacy of Senator Elkins for that post 
has been endorsed by the Republican State convention of 
West Virginia, and the Republican State convention of In- 
diana would undoubtedly have pressed the nomination of 
Senator Fairbanks had not that gentleman urged his friends 
not to permit such a step to be taken. Republican strategists 
seem to have reached the conclusion that Indiana is now lodged 
so-firmly in their party column that it would be more con- 
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ducive to their success to accept a candidate from Illinois. 
Should that view be taken by the President himself and by 
his spokesmen in the Republican national. convention, ther 


is no doubt about the nominee. The choice of the Republicans 
would fall inevitably upon Speaker Cannon, who is one of 
the most popular men in the United States, and who has 
gained the confidence of conservative members of his party 
without alienating the progressives. As we have formerly 
pointed out, political conditions in Illinois seem just now so 
mutable, owing to the difficulty of foreseeing the action of Cook 
County, that the Republicans cannot neglect the State with 
safety, nor can the Democrats overlook it without folly. If, 
however, the Republicans should take their nominee for th 
Vice-Presidency from that State, it would then seem judicious 
on the part of the Democrats to make a desperate effort to 
carry Indiana, to which end they would doubtless pick out 
a nominee for the Vice-Presidency from the Hoosier State. 


It seems that Senator Gorman is opposed to the abroga- 
tion of the two-thirds rule in the St. Louis convention. IJTis 
opposition would be intelligible if we could believe him to 
fear that the Hearst-Bryan coalition may control a majority 
of the delegates. To us it seems incredible that the Hearst- 
Bryan wing of the party can command more than a third of 
the delegates if the unit rule be enforced, as, we assume, it 
will be. The unit rule ought to be maintained, because it 
is simply an application to State delegations in a national 
convention of the Democratic principle that the wishes of a 
majority should prevail. If a majority of one in a State 
delegation cannot decide how the whole vote of a State shall 
be cast in a national convention, why should a bare majority 
of one in the electoral colleges elect a President, as was the 
ease with Rutherford B. Hayes? The argument for the 
maintenance of the unit rule is irresistible. But the grounds 
on which Senator Gorman is said to defend the two-thirds 
rule are far from convincing. It is alleged that the regula- 
tion has been useful in the past, and we do not deny that 
its devisers imagined that it would prove a bulwark of the 
sectional interests of the slave States. It proved, however, 
to be a weapon that cut the hand which used it. 


There seems to be some difference of opinion or of inten- 
tion between President Roosevelt and Postmaster-General 
Payne as to the institution of a drastic investigation of the 
Post-office Department during the recess of Congress. For 
the reason that both Chambers are controlled by Republican 
majorities, Congress adjourned on April 29, it will be remem- 
bered, without acting on the Democratie proposals for an in- 
vestigation of the Post-office Department. Simultaneously, 
however, newspaper correspondents were informed at the 
White House that an investigation would take place, and a 
very thorough one at that, although it would be conducted by 
government officials who presently would be appointed by 
the Chief Magistrate. President Roosevelt is determined, so 
the correspondents were informed, that the Democrats shall 
not be able to make campaign material out of their charge, 
repeatedly launched in Congress during the recent session, 
that the Republican party did not dare to turn a search- 
light any further on the conduct of the Post-office Department. 
As a matter of fact, he is resolved, so the callers at the 
White House on April 29 were informed, to institute an in- 
quiry so searching that none but the guilty can find fault with 
it, and not one of them can escape. This ruthless purpose of 
the President was represented as having been conceived in 
pursuance of Mr. Lodge’s declaration, made in the Senate, 
that the Republican party would investigate the Post-oftice 
Department at the proper time and in its own way. The 
proper time is now, according to the President, and to strike 
and spare not is the proper way. The information was added 
that in ordering a merciless inquiry the President would take 
the public into his confidence with regard to his motives, 
as he did in the letter which he wrote to explain the appoint- 
ment of the Panama Canal Commission. 


Since this edifying declaration was made at the White 
House. Postmaster- General Payne has returned to W ash- 
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ington from the voyage in Southern waters which he un- 
dertook for hygienic purposes, his health having been im- 
paired temporarily by the distressing failure of the evidence 
to bear out his assertion that all the charges levelled against 
the postal service were “hot air.’ He was promptly inter- 
viewed with reference to the Executive programme for admin- 
istering to his Department a thorough shaking up. He dis- 
avowed any knowledge of the design, and was sceptical in the 
extreme with regard to the execution of it. All the wrong- 
doing in his Department, he said, the existence of which there 
was the faintest reason to suspect, had been already unearthed 
with pitiless completeness in the course of the inquiry con- 
ducted by First Assistant Postmaster-General Wynne and 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow. There was 
nothing more to investigate, according to Postmaster-General 
Payne, although, of course, should any new irregularity hap- 
pen to occur in the course of the summer, it would be dealt 
with rigorously. Under the circumstances, the newspaper 
correspondents who got what they presumed to be authentic 
intelligence at the White House are now quivering with 
curiosity to learn whether President Roosevelt or Postmaster- 
General Payne, the political expert of the present adminis- 
tration, knows most about the intentions of the Federal 
government. 

With one exception, the first session of the Fifty-eighth 
Congress will be remembered as the shortest first session ever 
held since the government organized under the Constitution 
went into operation. Of the thousands of legislative pro- 
posals, only a small fraction were adopted; and of these there 
were eight private bills to one public measure. Among the 
important projects which failed to become laws may be men- 
tioned Senator Hoar’s bill for the protection of the President. 
This bill will be called up, however, on December 6. The 
Cooper-Lodge Philippine bill, which was reported favorably 
by the House and Senate committees, and actually passed the 
Tlouse, was never considered in the Senate, the Democratic 
Senators being determined to oppose the measure, unless the 
promise of government aid to Philippine railroads should be 
stricken out. The bill creating two States, composed re- 
spectively of Arizona and New Mexico on the one hand, and 
of Oklahoma and Indian ‘Territory on the other, and the 
bill giving the inhabitants of Alaska a larger measure of self- 
government than they now possess, also secured the approval 
of the House of Representatives, but were held up in the Sen- 
ate Committee on Territory. On the other hand, a number 
of measures which had proved acceptable to the Senate failed 
to commend themselves to the popular branch of the Federal 
legislature. Among these was a bill providing annual salaries 
for steamboat -inspectors, in lieu of the present statutory 
regulation’ by which they are paid according to the number of 
vessels inspected. The same fate awaited the bill, obviously 
urgent, for the destruction of derelicts. 


The bill as to naturalization laws for Porto Rico, which, in 
the form prepared by the Senate, compelled a Porto-Rican to 
go through the same procedure as would a Frenchman or a 
Russian in order to become a citizen, except as to the re- 
aouncement of his foreign ailegiance, was reported by the 
Ifouse Committee on Insular Affairs with all the provisions 
relating to Porto-Rican citizenship stricken out. The House 
also declined to act on a proposal to give a delegate (technical- 
ly so ealled) to Porto Rico, although in the Fifty-seventh 
Congress the House unanimously passed the same bill. The 
House rendered, nevertheless, an instalment of justice to 
Porto Rico in giving, by amendment of its own rules (which 
does not, of course, require the concurrence of the Senate), to 
the Porto-Rican Resident Commissioner the right to serve 
on committees, introduce bills, and speak in the House. 
Practically, therefore, though not nominally, he will be here- 
after a delegate. Strange to say, organized labor, though it 
is expected to play an important part in the coming campaign, 
did not secure from the party dominant in both Chambers 
the concessions that it desired. Of the two measures in which 
organized labor was deeply interested, one, an anti-injunction 
bill, was referred to the Judiciary Committee, and another, 
an eight-hour bill, to the Labor Committee. The advocates of 
the projects had many hearings, but in each case the Repub- 
lican members of the committee voted to postpone decision 
until the next session, while the Democratic members, with one 
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exception, favored immediate consideration. On the whole, 
it is generally recognized that in the manceuvring for advan- 
tageous strategic positions during the coming campaign the 
Democrats, under the revitalizing influence of Representative 
John Sharp Williams and the astute guidance of Senator 
Gorman, got the better of their opponents. 


The Louisiana Purchase Exposition, which was opened form- 
ally on Saturday, April 30, seems likely to prove worthy 
of the event which it commemorates. The event, of course, 
is one of the four most important incidents in the history of 
the New World,—to wit, the discovery by Columbus, which 
was celebrated at Chicago; the Declaration of Independence, 
which was honored at Philadelphia; the surrender of Lee at 
Appomattox, which will be duly remembered at some future 
date when the wounds caused by the civil war shall have been 
healed; and the transaction by which we secured from France 
an empire, including exclusive control of the whole Mississippi 
Valley. Upon the details of that transaction we need not 
dwell, since they were made familiar a year ago, when the 
grounds of the Exposition were dedicated. Of the speeches 
delivered on April 30, the most interesting was made by Judge 
Taft, lately Governor-General of the Philippines, and now 
Secretary of War. As spokesman of the Federal Executive, 
Judge Taft pointed out that the St. Louis Exposition—like 
2ach of its more notable predecessors since 1851, when the 
Crystal Palace was thrown open in the British metropolis— 
should be looked upon as a mile-stone in the progress of the 
world. Each nation represented at St. Louis is striving to 
show how, since the last World’s Fair, it has handled and 
added to the talent confided to its eave. Such international 
competition affords a measuring-rod of that at which myriads 
of hands and myriads of brains have aimed, namely, an in- 
erease in the control which mind and muscle can exercise 
over nature’s inanimate resources. Judge Taft went on+to 
remind his auditors that from each of the great expositions 
ean be dated the world’s familiarity with some useful or mar- 
vellous invention. The adoption of the telephone, for instance, 
dates from the World’s Fair held in Philadelphia in 1876. 
It is hard for some of us to realize that then for the first 
time were shown publicly the experiments which resulted in 
the transmission of the human voice hundreds of miles, and 
which has revolutionized the methods of life and business 
in every civilized community. Not only in the mechanical 
sciences, but also in the fine arts and in education have the 
steps of modern progress been marked by the more notable 
expositions. 


Judge Taft went on to direct attention to the fact that 
at the present hour, when we are engaged in commemorating 
the centenary of the Louisiana Purchase, the American peo- 
ple have entered upon another and a different kind of expan- 
sion than that contemplated by Thomas Jefferson—a kind of 
expansion that involves the solution of other and different 
problems than those presented by the Louisiana Purchase. 
Those problems, he said, had been forced upon us without our 
seeking, and must be solved with the same high sense of duty, 
yet with the same fearlessness, with which our ancestors met 
the startling questions presented by the acquisition of the 
vast domain secured from France. It was pronounced probable 
by the late Governor-General of the Philippines that the 
assimilative problems by which we are now confronted will 
not be solved by the bestowal of Statehood upon the territory 
newly acquired in the Far East. He intimated a personal 
belief that the ultimate purpose of our Federal government 
should be to repeat in the Philippines what it has done in 
Cuba, or, in other words, to aid another people to stand upon 
its feet, and to take a short cut to the civil liberty which it 
has cost us and our ancestors so much time and so sturdy an 
effort to hammer out. 





There seems to be a concerted movement on the part of 
many conspicuous citizens of German birth or descent for 
the promotion of the election of Mr. Roosevelt to the Presi- 
dency. A meeting which had this purpose in view was held 
in Washington on Sunday, May 1, and an organization was 
effected, to which was given the name’ “ The National Roose- 
velt League. Richard Bartholdt, of Missouri, was chosen 
president; Joseph Winter, of New York, secretary; F. L. 
Ringler, of New York, treasurer; while on the-executive com- 
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mittee were placed Arthur von Briesen, of New York, Judge 
\. H. Bude, of Cincinnati, E. G. Halle, of Chicago, Rudolph 
Blankenburg, of Philadelphia, Frank C. Wachter, of Balti- 
more, Otto Stiffel, of Missouri, and George Brunder, of Wis- 
consin. Letters cordially approving the aim of the league 
were read from many German-Americans well known all over 
the United States, and resolutions were adopted providing for 
the appointment of a central committee to be composed of 
one member from each State in the Union, and of an executive 
committee to take charge of campaign work. We need not 
remind our readers of the importance of the part played in 
pivotal States by German-American voters in 1896 and 1900. 


The address issued on Sunday by the National Roosevelt 
League was written with much ability from the Jacob Riis 
point of view. It began by declaring, what no one is likely 
to deny, that the man who is to be the executive head of this 
great nation must possess the following qualifications, namely: 
a clear head, a warm heart, a strong sense of justice, per- 
severing diligence, large experience, and, above all, a firm 
character and a pure mind. The address proceeds to assert 
that these qualifications are personified in Mr. Roosevelt. That 
he possesses a clear head has been proved, it is alleged, by the 
solution of the difficult diplomatic problems with which he 
has had to wrestle. How much credit for the solution should 
be given to John Hay the address deems it superfluous to 
inquire. It goes on to adduce the evidence for Mr. Roosevelt’s 
warmth of heart. Whenever the poor and the powerless needed 
protection, whether they were mine-workers, helpless immi- 
grants, or needy veterans, Theodore Roosevelt has been always 
ready to come to the rescue. On the other hand, when the 
mighty attempted to make themselves still more powerful, 
it was Theodore Roosevelt who stayed their hand. The address 
adds that it takes a strong moral character to engage in com- 
bat with powerful interests and with the forces of prejudice. 
Ilis greatest glory, however, is asserted to consist in this, that 
he has faithfully executed the political testament of his pred- 
ecessor, the immortal martyr, William McKinley. For these 
reasons, with which is coupled the unquestioned purity of 
his private life, Theodore Roosevelt is proclaimed the choice 
of German-Americans. On the whole, it cannot be denied 
that the National Roosevelt League has given the President 
a satisfactory bill of health, from both moral and intellectual 
view-points. 


The Chief Magistrate showed his appreciation of the 
service which citizens of German birth or parentage have 
it in their power to render when, late on Sunday evening, 
the members of the league called at the White House in a 
body. He dwelt at length on the debt which the United States 
owed to German-American citizens, notably at the critical 
conjuncture when the union of the States was threatened. 
There was at the time dissension, he recalled, among the inhab- 
‘tants of various sections, but there was none among the Ger- 
mans. He told his visitors that he would rather a hundred- 
told lose the office of Chief Magistrate and retire from public 
life than forfeit the right to the friendship and to the respect 
which they had testified. In conclusion, he assured the 
members of the league that he needed their support, not only 
when he was battling with bad men, but also when he was 
battling with good men, who sometimes get a little puzzle- 
headed. He took for granted, he said, that he would have the 
assistance of German-Americans in opposing wrong, but he 
also should count upon their assistance in the upholding of 
right principles whereon good men might chance to have 
divergent ideas. On the whole, we infer from his treatment 
of the incident that the President is something of a politician 
himself, and is pretty well qualified to be his own campaign- 
manager. 


Some steps have recently been taken with the hope of 
strengthening Judge Parker’s candidacy in his native State, 
and also among conservative Democrats throughout the Union. 
It has come to be recognized that the equivocal programme 
put forward tentatively at Albany has pleased nobody, while 
it provoked Mr. Bryan to outspoken and vehement denuncia- 
tion. A mischievous effect has been produced in the West 
and some parts of the South by the suspicion widely current 
that Judge Parker allowed Mr. David B. Hill to frame the 
platitudinous Albany platform, and that, should the New 
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York candidate be chosen President, the ex-Senator would be 
the power behind the throne. An effort to counteract this 
impression was made the other day, when Cord Meyer, Jr., 
was appointed chairman of the Democratic State Committee, 
whereof he was not a member. There is no doubt that this 
is a shrewdly planned concession to the friends of Mr. Cleve- 
land. Throughout his political life Mr. Meyer has been a 
stanch and zealous supporter of the ex-President. Neither 
is there any doubt that he possesses sufficient firmness of char- 
acter to run the Democratic machine in a way calculated to 
command the approval of conservative Democrats. The selec- 
tion of Mr. Meyer, however, does not please Mr. Charles F. 
Murphy, the leader of Tammany Hall. He says that in order 
to carry the State of New York, or any other doubtful State, 
the Democrats have got to make a pivotal issue of the trusts 
during the coming campaign, and that they cannot do so 
consistently if the control of their machinery in the Empire 
commonwealth is committed to Cord Meyer, Jr., who has long 
been known to be associated very closely with the Sugar Trust. 


There is no doubt, on the other hand, that Mr. Meyer was 
regarded with much favor by Mr. Croker, and that, although 
he is not a member of the Tammany organization, being a 
resident of Long Island, he was, at Mr. Croker’s suggestion, 
made one of the governors of the Democratic Club. We sus- 
pect that what angered Mr. Murphy was not so much the 
selection of Mr. Meyer for chairman of the Democratic State 
Committee as it was the designation of Senator McCarren 
for the leadership of the executive committee. Mr. Meyer, 
in an interview, spoke of Mr. Murphy’s favorites in a most 
conciliatory strain. He declared that no two men have done 
more for their party than have Mr. McClellan and Mr. Mc- 
Adoo, by the admirable government they are giving the city 
of New York. We presume that this means that Mr. Meyer, 
as comptroller of the party machinery, would willingly and 
effectively promote the nomination of Mayor McClellan to the 
Governorship next autumn. It is, apparently, evident to him 
that without the cordial and vehement support of Tammany 


’ Hall it may prove extremely difficult to beat Mr. Roosevelt 


this year in the State of New York. He has said for publica- 
tion that, in his opinion, Judge Parker will be named at St. 
Louis, and that the Democracy could not ask for a more 
available nominee. We do not imagine, however, that Mr. 
Meyer’s heart would be broken if the St. Louis convention 
should take the bit between its teeth and nominate Grover 
Cleveland. There are at present no clear indications of such 
an event, but until the St. Louis convention adjourns, the 
New Jersey delegation will bear a good deal of watching. 


The land campaign in the Far East is fairly begun with 
the crossing of the Yalu by General Kuroki’s army and the 
driving back of the Russian forces under General Zassa- 
litch after a hard fight. The engagement will entail a series 
of highly important results, both moral and material. To 
begin with, the extrusion, so to speak, of one arm of the 
Japanese army across the Yalu will compel the Russians to 
retire from the coast between the Yalu and Liao-tung penin- 
sula, thus leaving the region about Takushan free for the land- 
ing of Japanese troops. The next result of the crossing of the 
Yalu will be an increased strain on the line of communication 
between Mukden and Port Arthur. Should the Japanese turn 
the whole of this force against the railroad, they should have 
no difficulty in cutting it, and thus gravely menacing the 
chief Russian naval base—a sufficiently serious matter, in 
view of the hopes placed on the arrival of the Baltic squadron. 
A report of the capture of Newchwang is still unconfirmed as 
the WEEKLY goes to press. 

In the May number of the Metropolitan Magazine Major 
G. Creighton Webb recites the historical reasons why Amer- 
icans should regard Russia with grateful friendship, and warns 
us all against harboring friendly sentiments towards Japan. 
He reminds us of Russia’s urgent need of ice-free ports; 
recalls how the powers held her back (worse luck) from seizing 
Constantinople in 1877, and explains how the abandonment 
of Korea to Japan would constitute the Strait of Korea a 
new Dardanelles between Vladivostok and Port Arthur. He 
tells what excellent work Russia has done in Manchuria, and 
excuses the breaches of her promises to withdraw her troops 
from that country. Turning to history, he recounts how 














Catharine II. refused to let England hire mercenary troops 
among her subjects for service against the American colonies; 
how the League of Neutrals broke the heart of George III.; 
how Czar Alexander refused to carry out Napoleon’s orders to 
exclude American ships from the Baltic ports; and how during 
our civil war Russia was our strong friend in Europe, and sent 
in 1863 a fleet to New York and one to San Francisco, both 
with sealed orders to be opened only if our government be- 
came involved with any government in Europe; and finally 
he recounts how Russia sold us Alaska, because she wanted 
us to have jt. In view of this long record of Russia’s active 
friendship for the United States, Major Webb feels, as many 
others do, that Russia’s broken promises about Manchuria 
are not enough to account for the “almost unanimity of the 
press in siding with Japan against Russia.” The pro-Japanese 
sentiment is largely due, he thinks, to the active work of a 
large body of writers whose business it is to make sentiment 
for Japan and England. “For this is England’s war,” says 
Major Webb. “ Whoever wins, England gains.” 


We think Major Webb takes American sympathy for Japan 
rather too hard. It exists undoubtedly, but it by no means 
goes the length of hostility to Russia. Sympathy for Japan 
preponderates at present in this country: that is as much as 
is safe to say. Nothing that Russia ever did for us has been 
forgotten. We do not hate her, but quite the contrary; do 
not envy her, do not fear her. We are still Russia’s friend, 
albeit the warmth of our emotion has lately been chilled by 
several things, and especially by the harrying of Jews and by 
Manchurian duplicities. We hoped Russia would make terms 
with Japan and avoid this war. Was that unfriendly? She 
could have kept her ice-free port, and, on fair terms, every- 
thing she needed. That she did not make terms with Japan 
is now as plainly conceded in St. Petersburg to have been 
a mistake as it is in Washington. Was it the fault of the 
Americans that the Czar was hoodwinked and misled by his 
advisers and agents in the Far East, and put in a position 
where it was impossible for Americans to wish him complete 
success? There is no lack of sympathy between America 
and the Czar, none between us and the Russian people, but 
there are many things about the Russian system of government 
that try our patience. When Jews are massacred under the 
noses of government officials we cannot applaud; when the 
promises of St. Petersburg are broken in Manchuria we can- 
not like it. As a generous people admiring grit and willing 
to see every nation get its due, we could not withhold a 
measure of our sympathy from Japan. Japan is our friend; 
her cause is at least as good as Russia’s; she is as much en- 
titled to what she can get as Russia is. If the memory of 
past favors and the hope of favors to come availed to make 
Americans eager to see Japan crushed and Russia all-prevail- 
ing, then truly it would appear that we had been bought 
with a price, and the goods delivered. 


The utmost we can do is to be neutral; and we are neutral. 
Outside of the Jews and the papers that they control there 
is no hostility to Russia, and nowhere is there exultation over 
her reverses. Russia has blundered, and practically she admits 
it. We are not glad; we are sorry. Major Webb says that 
pro-English sentiment is at the bottom of our feelings. But 
five years ago, when we were quite as pro-English as we are 
now, our sympathies were more decidedly with the Boers 
than they are now with Japan. Our sympathies are apt to 
go out to any people who are fighting for national existence. 
If they are anywise worthy, we are for them. We can’t help 
it. We are built that way, and neither ties of blood nor 
claims of ancient friendship, nor even self-interest, will break 
us of that habit. When the Filipinos fought against us, 
many of us sympathized with them, and some of our people 
even went so far as to hope they would win. Japan is worthy. 
To be crushed in this war would be, for her, an irreparable 
calamity. For Russia a defeat would be a mere setback. 
Japan is in a way the under dog, not because she is not as 
strong—or stronger—in the East as Russia, but because 
the risk she runs is so immeasurably greater than Russia’s. 
We sympathize with her because of her cause, her grit, and 
the magnitude of her peril. But we are neither unfriendly 
io Russia nor unmindful of her record in our history. She 
may not now understand our feelings or our position, but 
some day she will. Meanwhile she will probably misjudge us. 
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Mrs. Gertrude Atherton thinks that contemporary American 
literature is a tame and unprofitable product. She says so 
in the May number of the North American Review, and sets 
herself to explain why it is so bad. She charges it with mis- 
representing its country, and contrasts the boldness and dy- 
namic energy of the American race with a literature “ the 
most timid, the most anemic, the most lacking in individuali- 
ties, the most bourgeois that any country has ever known.” 
It might, she declares, be the product of a great village 
censored by the village gossip. She names Mark Twain and 
Bret Harte as the two American authors who first showed 
the shaping influences of a new nation. They could have 
been born and nourished nowhere else on the planet but here, 
and she wonders why they did not found permanent and 
important schools, or at least by their brilliant success remind 
others that “ criginality is the final and supreme touch which 
secures an artist a permanent position on the heights.” She 
has hopes for the future. Our public seems to her to be 
disentangling itself from leading-strings, and there are signs 
that in another generation we shall have discarded our Puri- 
tanism and grown into a broad, tolerant, and no less virtuous 
race. But meanwhile our literary affairs are in a deplorable 
state, and the tyranny of the American literary powers is 
crushing. 


We had a reign of Realism—which she calls Littleism— 
and then the Spanish war came on and created a demand for 
stories of adventure. The change was small gain except that 
it prodded on the public to demand the unfamiliar. One 
awful barrier to any native literature worth reading she finds 
in the magazines. Writers want to get into the magazines, 
but the magazines, Mrs. Atherton discloses, proscribe original- 
ity, except in the mildest form; insist upon the world that 
ought to be and ignore the world that is; demand anemic 
literature with vigor, audacity, and all American character- 
istics bleached out of it; make a fetish of the body and let 
the brain rot; and defend far too solicitously their readers’ 
nerves. The writing of the authors whom the magazines 
nourish conveys to Mrs. Atherton the impression of “ having 
flowed forth in puny studies between a well-filled stomach 
and an ear cocked to catch the prattle of the nursery.” She 
derides the magazine authors as “good family men, who eat 
well, rarely drink, and are too dull to be bored by their own 
wives.” The magazines, she feels, will never produce even 
one great writer. The coming great writer must forego them. 
But, for that matter, she declares that “no writer with a 
real gift and a real ambition has any business with a home, 
children, the unintermittent comforts of life which stultify 
and stifle.” 


We fear the future great writer will not shape himself 
very accurately on Mrs. Atherton’s suggestion. Great writers 
are almost incorrigibly addicted to the comforts of life, and 
get them if they can. Stevenson, bohemian as he was, married 
a wife. Kipling is married; so were Dickens and Thackeray; 
so is Mark Twain; so was Bret Harte. A good deal of atten- 
tion has to be paid to the body if the mind is to be kept long 
at work at high pressure. Mrs. Atherton realizes that, and 
she warns us against stimulants, thereby weakening her dis- 
paragement of magazine writers as persons who eat better 
than they drink. We don’t think the really vital trouble with 
the American writers is that they are not “tough” enough, 
nor are we sure that they are spoiled by having to write down 
to the anemic level of the magazines. The Century Magazine, 
one of the most respectable of our periodicals, is just now 
printing as a serial as brutal, bloody, and nerve-racking a 
tale as Mrs. Atherton could demand, and a lively tale it is 
and much appreciated. To our mind there is nothing the 
matter with current American literature, except that the de- 
mand for the best lines of it is very much in excess of the 
supply. A great writer is a very rare bird, and always has 
been. The publishers print the best books they can get; the 
magazines print the best stories they can get; the public 
reads the best books and magazines it can find. There is no 
conspiracy to put down talent, and some notable minds that 
ought to be making literature are otherwise employed. We 
fear that there is no better reason for it than the sordid one 
that the other jobs pay better. 
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Herbert Spencer’s Political Views 


Ir is a curious fact that, of the numerous reviewers of Her- 
bert Spencer’s remarkable autobiography, scarcely one has noted 
the author’s attitude toward the political system of his native 
land, or, for that matter, toward the political system of any other 
country, past or present. Yet there is no doubt that his attitude 
was definite, significant, and characteristic, and it could have 
been guessed by those who marked his singular avowal that never 
in his life, except once in the sixties, did he vote for a member of 
Parliament. That unique vote was given in the town of Derby 
under circumstances which are carefully recorded. It seems that 
certain property which had come to Mr. Spencer from an uncle 
gave him a qualification in that constituency; but that when, 
shortly afterwards, he sold this property, he was disqualified, so 
far as Derby was concerned. It is true that, subsequently, he ac- 
quired a Parliamentary qualification in London, and might have 
registered, but never did so. Not, he explains, that the election 
of a Liberal or of a Conservative was a matter of total indiffer- 
ence to him; for, speaking generally, he acknowledges that his 
sympathies have been with the Liberal candidate. In most cases, 
however, his dissent from the beliefs, openly or tacitly held by 
both political parties, on the question of the true functions of the 
state—a question which Mr. Spencer regarded as of paramount im- 
portance—was so pronounced that he had but little motive to sup- 
port one candidate rather than another. Moreover, as of late 
years Liberals have vied with Conservatives in extending legis- 
lative regulations in all directions, there has been, in Mr. Spencer’s 
eyes, nothing to choose between them, and, therefore, no temptation 








to vote. 

It is toward the close of the second volume of the * Autobiogra- 
phy ” that Mr. Spencer, describing that volume of the “ Synthetic 
Philosophy ” which is devoted to “ political institutions ”’—a vol- 
ume which was composed in the biennial period 1880-2—that Mr. 
Spencer is moved to say something about the political opinions 
which he held at the age of sixty, as contrasted with those which 
he held in earlier days. He queries whether his ideas have been 
modified by the conservatism of advancing years, or by the wider 
knowledge acquired? Or whether both influences have cooperated 
in causing the change from a sanguine view to a desponding view? 
Certainly, he that had been an optimist did, in course of time, 
become pessimistic. He admits that, after attaining the age of 
sixty, he sometimes startled friends by saying that he was more 
Tory than any Tory, and more Radical than any Radical. What 
he means is that, while he had not relinquished his ideal of a 
future, he had come to see that its realization was far more re- 
mote than he had supposed. ‘The adolescent indignation against 
war, the hopefulness of youth, and the lack of experience, had 
joined in Mr. Spencer, as they join in many a young man, to 
produce eagerness for political reorganization, and the belief that 
it needed only to establish a form of government, theoretically 
more equitable, to remedy the evils under which society suffered. 
Hence his juvenile radicalism. 

Mr. Spencer goes on to testify that by the time he was thirty— 
when his tentative volume, Social Statics, which contained the 
germ of his evolutionary hypothesis, was published —the crude 
notions of five-and-twenty had been qualified considerably. He had 
come to see that institutions are dependent on human character, 
and, however changed in their superficial aspects, cannot be changed 
in their essential nature faster than the character of human be- 
ings changes. Moreover, it had become manifest to Mr. Spencer 
at the age of thirty—what some social philosophers never seem to 
realize—that men are rational beings in but a limited sense; that 
conduct results from desire, to the gratification of which reason 
serves but as a guide; and that hence political action will on the 
average be determined by the balance of desires wherever this can 
show itself. It is also true, as is disclosed in the essay on “ Re- 
form: the Dangers and the Safeguards,” that, by the age of forty, 
Mr. Spencer had perceived, or thought he perceived, that mischief 
would result from the giving of votes unless the costs of political 
action, general and local, were made to fall, directly and unmis- 
takably, on all the individuals to whom votes were given; or, in 
other words, that political power can be safely extended only as 
fast as governmental functions are restricted. He himself exem- 
plified the truth that feeling rather than intellect guides, for, term- 
porarily forgetting the confusion just mentioned, ‘he approved the 
wide extension of the franchise effected by the Reform bill of 1867. 
The sentiment of early years which had been strongly enlisted on 
behalf of the seemingly just principle of giving equal political 
powers to all men proved too strong for the restraints of his 
calmer judgment. 

Moreover, above and beyond the recognized truths which 
feeling had led him to ignore, there were other truths as yet un- 
recognized which in later days he felt that he ought not to have 
overlooked, truths from the recognition of which further deterrents 
should have arisen. What other truths does Mr. Spencer have 
in mind? He might have inferred a priori, he tells us, what has 
now become clear a posteriori, that the change introduced in the 
British political system by the Reform bill of 1867 would result 
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in replacing the old class-legislation by a new class-legislation. 
It is certain, he holds, that, given the average human nature now 
existing, those who have power will pursue, indirectly, if not di- 
rectly, obscurely, if not clearly, their own interests, or rather, their 
apparent interests. Mr. Spencer, unlike Mr. Gladstone, could 
never see any reason for assuming that the lower classes are in- 
trinsically better than the higher classes. Hence it seemed to him 
self-evident that if, while the higher classes were predominant, they 
made laws which in one way or another favored themselves, it fol- 
lowed that now, when the lower classes are predominant in the 
British electorate, they also will give legislation a bias to their 
own advantage. Manifest as it always was, it seemed to Mr. 
Spencer still more manifest in the later decades of the nine- 
teenth century, that, so long as governmental action is unrestricted, 
the thing required is an equitable representation of interests; and 
that a system in which one interest is overwhelmingly represented 
(whether it be that of a smaller or larger section of the com- 
munity) will issue a one-sided law. Mr. Spencer, writing in the 
nineties, predicted that his fellow countrymen would soon see the 
injustices once inflicted by the employing classes paralleled by the 
injustices inflicted by the employed classes. During a long past 
the superior classes had inequitably profited at the cost of the in- 
ferior; but now, as Mr. Spencer believed, one of the rhythms dis- 
played in movements of every order would shortly bring about a 
state of things in which the inferior classes would inequitably 
profit at the cost of the superior. 

And besides this there was still another overlooked truth 
which, to Mr. Spencer’s vision, had of late become conspicuous 
enough. Often, he says, had he reproached politicians with con- 
templating only the proximate results of legislation, and not see- 
ing the remote results; but the time came when he acknowledged 
that in the sixties he should have reproached himself with a kin- 
dred blindness. He did not in those days perceive that one organic 
change tends ever to initiate another, and this other occasionally 
brings about a perpetual moulding and remoulding of institutions, 
and a too plastic state of society, until there eventually arises 
something approaching to political disorganization. 

Returning to his paramount postulate, however, Mr. Spencer 
reasserts that, while character remains unchanged, change of insti- 
tutions, however great superficially, cannot be fundamentally 
great; that is to say, while there is going on disorganization of 
one kind, there goes on reorganization of another kind, or, in other 


.words, while the old coercive arrangements are being relaxed, new 


coercive arrangements are being unobtrusively established. For 
the concomitant of the legislation which more and more advantages 
the employed classes at the expense of the employing classes, is 
the growth of an administrative system, becoming ever more pow- 
erful and peremptory—a new governing agency which the eman- 
cipated people are unawares elaborating for themselves, while 
thinking only of gaining the promised benefits. Mr. Spencer came 
to be convinced that unceasing development of this new governing 
agency, daily more rapid, has become inevitable, for the reason 
that both the electors and their representatives invoke with increas- 
ing urgency public help, public expenditure, and public regulation, 
which all imply a continually augmented army of officials—an army 
which, by the restrictions'and dictations its members enforce, grad- 
ually decreases the freedom of citizens, at the same time that it 
further decreases this freedom by demanding that more and more 
of their labor shall be devoted to maintaining the official regu- 
lative army, and paying for the work of superintendence. 

The ultimate forecast of the author of the “ Synthetic Philosophy * 
was that the insidious growth of an organized consolidated bureau- 
cracy would go on, because the electorate cannot conceive the gen- 
eral but distant evils it must entail, in contrast with the special 
and immediate advantages to be gained by its action. For the 
masses can appreciate nothing but material boons—-better homes, 
shorter hours, higher wages, more regular work. Hence they are 
in favor of those who vote for restricting time in the mines, for 
forcing employers to contribute to men’s insurance funds, for dic- 
tating railway fares and freights, for abolishing the so-called 
sweating system. It seems to them quite right that education, 
wholly paid for formerly in England by local rates, should be 
state-regulated; that the state should give technical instruction: 
that quarries should be inspected and regulated; that there should 
be sanitary regulation of hotels. The powers which local govern- 
ments now have in Great Britain to supply gas, water, and electric 
light, the masses think, may quickly be extended to making tram- 
ways, buying and working adjacent canals, building houses for 
artisans and laborers, lending money for the purchase of free- 
holds, and otherwise adding to conveniences and giving employ- 
ment. 

While all this implies a widespread officialism, ever grow- 
ing in power, Mr. Spencer pointed out that it also implies aug- 
mented burdens upon all who have means, burdens practically 
constituting an indirect. redistribution of property. There is, in 
fact, already in force, so far as Great Britain is concerned, the 
policy which was advocated by Mr. Henry George when he declared 
it to be a community’s duty not to turn out the landlords, but to 
“tax them out.” 
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Joseph Pulitzer on a College of Journalism 


Ir will be remembered that not long ago Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, 
tle proprietor of the New York World, made a gift of one million 


‘dollars to Columbia University for the purpose of founding a 


» College of Journalism,” and that he made a promise that, if at 
the end of three years the college should be in successful opera- 
tion, he would endow it with an additional million. That, in or- 
eanizing such’ a college, Mr. Pulitzer was actuated by a high 
and exemplary aim, and that he is preeminently qualified by expe- 
rience to forecast the utility-of such an institution, has been by 
no one disputed. Touching the practicability of the project, how- 
ever, opinions have varied. In some quarters the plan has been 
acclaimed with approval and sympathy; in others, it has been re- 
ceived with scepticism, if not with ridicule.) It was fitting that Mr. 
Pulitzer should reassure his friends and refute his critics by un- 
dertaking an exposition of his object, and of the probable efficiency 
of the means proposed for its attainment. This he has done in 
the May number of the North American Review. His article oceu- 
pies some forty pages of that periodical, and it is but justice to 
say that not one of them could be spared. His discussion of the 
practicability of a “ college of journalism” is so nearly exhaustive 
that it merits the term, so often misapplied, of a “ monograph.” 
Not one of the suggested objections to his scheme is overlooked; 
all_are fairly stated, if not decisively answered. 

To the fundamental objection that a “ newspaper man” must be 
“born, not made,” Mr. Pulitzer replies tha& he should be glad to 
hear the name of some great editor who-waS_ born full-winged like 
Mercury, the messenger of the godst..-He, personally, knows of 
but one position which in our republic a man can fill successfully 
by the simple fact of birth, namely, that of an idiot.. He knows of 
no other position for which a man does not demand and receive 
training. The process by which the profession of journalism at 
present receives useful recruits is by the elimination of blunder- 
ers, costly alike to employers and employed. It works by natural 
selection and the survival of the fittest: its failures are strewn 
along the wayside. He reminds us that the typical “ born editor,” 
Horace Greeley, was, in the strictest sense, an educated man, only 
he had substituted self-education for tuition received from others. 
It is submitted that, even in his case, much time and labor might 
have been saved by a well-planned system of instruction. It has 
further been asserted that the “ instinct for news” must be in- 
nate. This Mr. Pulitzer concedes, but he adds that if a “ nose for 
news were turned loose in any newspaper office in New York 
without the control of sound judgment, bred by considerable expe- 
rience and training, the result would be much more pleasing to 
the lawyers than to the editor. Then, again, we are told that moral 
character, like the instinct for news, cannot be made, but must 
be born. Mr. Pulitzer queries whether the critics who advance 
this objection have not themselves reached their present moral at- 
titude by degrees. He concedes that training cannot create, or, 
perhaps, radically change, temperament, but is not conscience, he 
inquires, something different from temperament? Is it not largely 
the outcome of education; may it not be considered more an ac- 
quired than an inherited quality? Evidently Macaulay assumed 
that conscience is largely a question of climate and geography, 
when he pointed out that “child murder leads in London to the 
scaffold; on the Ganges, it is an honored religious sacrifice.” To 
the contention that moral courage cannot be taught, Mr. Pulitzer 
replies with the question, Why not, as well as physical courage? 
It is not to be supposed, he says, that every young man who en- 
ters West Point or Annapolis is a born hero, yet the student at 
either of those schools is so braced in the direction of courage, 
that, by the time he graduates, it is practically certain that he 
will not flinch under fire. lf, then, he argues, the mind can be 
taught to expose the body fearlessly to death, cannot the. soul be 
taught to cling to its convictions in the teeth of prejudice, tempta- 
tion, obloquy, and persecution ? 

Mr. Pulitzer proceeds to examine the assumption that such ma- 
king as a newspaper man needs after he has been successfully 
born can be done only in the actual practice of the office or “ shop.” 
He reminds us that, as a matter of fact, it is not intentional, but 
only incidental, training that is obtainable in a newspaper office. 
Nobody in such an office has the time or the inclination to teach 
the raw reporter the things he ought to know before undertaking 
even the humblest work of the journalist. Incidentally, Mr. Pul- 
itzer mentions that, in his own experience as a newspaper reporter 
and editor, he never had a single lesson from anybody. From this 
point of view, journalism, as hitherto organized, differs funda- 
mentally. from the other professions. A doctor, for instance, does 
not ‘carn to practise at a medical school, but he does learn there 
the principles, theories, rules, and results of others’ experience 
thai constitute the foundation of his calling. After leaving col- 
lege he must work in hospitals in order to acquire the art of ap- 
plying the knowledge practically. In journalism the newspaper 
Offices are the hospitals, but the students come to them knowing 
nothing of principles or theories. The newspaper hospital is ex- 
tremely accommodating. It furnishes the patients for its bright 
youre men to practise on, puts dissecting-knives into the hands of 
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beginners, who do not know an artery from a vermiform appendix, 
and pays them for the blunders by which they gradually teach them- 


selves their profession. We may sympathize with the students 
in their industrious efforts at self-education; but may we not also, 
asks Mr. Pulitzer, sympathize with the unfortunate editor who 
has to work with such incompetent instruments? To the specious 
objection that, even if a college education be desirable, everything 
needed is already provided in the existing colleges, and no special 
department is required, Mr. Pulitzer replies that the existing uni- 
versity courses in history, law, and political science do not furnish 
what is really needed by a specialist in journalism. They give 
him only a fraction of the knowledge he requires, and they swamp 
that fraction in a flood of details whereof he can make no use. To 
fit these courses to his purpose they must be remodelled and _ spe- 
cialized. This is precisely what a college of journalism would pro- 
pose to do. 

That there are some things that a college of journalism could 
not teach Mr. Pulitzer would not deny. He admits that no col- 
lege can give imagination, initiative, impulses, enthusiasm, a sense 
of humor, a capacity for irony. These things are inborn, but they 
need to be developed, and we witness their development everywhere 
in intellectual life. Have we not read that Demosthenes, who was 
a born orator, if ever such a man there were, transcribed seven 
times Thucydides in order to gain a vocabulary and a method? 
Does not a born painter gain a mastery of the brush by studying 
the work of his predecessors in his art?) To Mr. Pulitzer’s mind 
it seems that the more conclusively critics prove certain things to 
be unteachable, the more do they demonstrate the necessity of 
teaching everything that is teachable. This is all that any edu- 
eation can do, but it is enough. 

We observe, finally, that, among the things which, in his judg- 
ment, should not be taught in a college of journalism, Mr. Pul- 
itzer enumerates typesetting, the methods of business management, 
the ordinary courses of a commercial college. On the contrary, in 
his conception of a school of journalism, it should not only be not 
commercial, but anti-commercial. The aim of such an institution 
should be to exalt principles, knowledge, culture, at the expense of 
business success, if need be. It should aim to set up ideals, to 
keep the counting-room in its proper place, and to make the soul 
of the editor the soul of the newspaper. It cannot be denied that, 
if a college of journalism should be so inspired and managed as 
to cause such a conception of the profession to predominate, Mr. 
Pulitzer would be justified in saying that our republic and its 
press will rise or fall together. An able, disinterested, public- 
spirited press, with trained intelligence to know the right, and 
courage to do it, can alone preserve the publie virtue, without 
which popular government is a sham and a mockery. 





King Edward in Ireland 


WE have often had occasion to speak of the admirable influ- 
ence which King Edward has exercised on the foreign policy of 
England, not merely by instilling wise counsels and precepts of 
moderation into the ears of his Secretary for Foreign Affairs, but 
far more by taking things boldly into his own hands, appointing 
himself envoy extraordinary of the nation, and going boldly abroad 
to conquer new spheres of moral influence for England. A year 
ago he had a signal triumph in Rome, Paris, and in July last, as 
a result, the streets of London were gorgeous with tricolor flags 
and Venetian masts, and the initials of the French republic, on 
heraldic shields, adorned the lamp-posts of Pall Mall. 

King Edward is now facing a problem even more serious than 
the relation of England to France; a problem, the essence of which 
is that it is at once a difficulty of home and foreign policy. Ire- 
land, though an integral part of the United Kingdom, is yet, for 
England, a foreign country, one much more obstinately foreign in 
feeling than France, though France is accounted the secular foe 
of England, and was, in fact, at war with England during cen- 
turies. But France was England’s ally in the Crimean war, and 
in the Prussian invasion the feeling of England in general was 
strongly in favor of the French. Moreover, every English school- 
boy learns French from his earliest years, and, while never framing 
his tongue to pronounce it aright, yet gains a thorough knowledge 
of the masterpieces of Moliére, Racine, Voltaire, Corneille, and the 
great names of the French classics. This enables him, when he 
arrives at years of discretion, to pass by an easy transition to 
Flaubert, Zola, Maupassant, Daudet, Ohnet, and the rest, imbi- 
bing from them the cult of Paris, whither he presently goes to 
worship in person. 

There is no such interest of culture to make Ireland intelligible 
to England, nor has there been a single mitigating circumstance 
to bring the two countries nearer to a common understanding. 
This is not at all because there is any radical hostility or differ- 
ence between the Celt and the Saxon, for in reality Celtic Ireland 
was on the best of terms with Saxon England before the battle 
of Hastings, and the political and legal systems of the two lands 
were identica]. In those days Ireland was England’s superior in 


























































































































culture, to a very marked degree, so that in The Venerable Bede’s 
time it was the custom for well-born Englishmen to go to Ireland 
for their education, and to learn Irish Gaelic, in order that through 
that tongue they might study Latin and Greek. The beginnings 
of classical: learning at Oxford were laid by a famous Irishman, 
Johannes Scotus Erigena, who was, in philosophy, the predecessor 
of another famous Hibernian, Bishop Berkeley. 

The Saxons and Angles were on excellent terms with Ireland, 
whence they had learned the arts of writing, illumination, and 
music; for the harp, which is the national symbol of Ireland, is 
really the record of centuries of musical culture. It was with the 
coming of the Normans that the real schism between the two coun- 
tries began. England was invaded, summarily conquered by the 
Normans, and studded with strong castles, of which the Tower of 
London is the type and first example. All the land of England 
passed into Norman hands, and the landholders of England, to a 
large degree, maintain the tradition of Norman blood unto this 
day. Those whose ancestors inscribed their names and escutcheons 
on the Battle Abbey Roll are justly proud of the fact and of the 
Norman tradition. Norman feeling and Norman law triumphed 
in Ireland, and the Saxon tribal system was broken up once for 
all, the Anglo-Saxon tongue soon vanishing in its wake. English, 
which it has become the fashion to speak of as “ Anglo-Saxon,” is 
really nothing of the sort, but a tongue at least half Latin, and 
owing its richness to the Latin admixture, the genuine Anglo-Saxon 
being as unintelligible to most of us as Meesogothic, which it 
greatly resembles. 
+» The Norman system completely dominated England, and dom- 
inates it to this day. England is an oligarchy, ruled by the great 
Norman families, under the forms of democracy. The descending 
pyramid of king, lords, and commons is the Normal feudal sys- 
tem, and now that England has a King who rules as well as reigns, 
the likeness is complete. To this domination by Norman disci- 
pline, Norman law, Norman order, England has owed her great- 
ness and power through centuries. 

To Ireland the Normans brought discord, not unity. The Saxons 
were completely conquered by the year 1087, when William the 
Norman died. The conquest of Ireland was only partial, so late 
as 1603, when the last of the Tudor monarchs gave place to the 
Stuarts. During the five centuries between, Irish princes ruled 
in many parts of Ireland, under Irish law, and in territories per- 
meated by the Irish spirit and using the Irish tongue. Ireland was 
thus divided against itself, and felt the weakness that comes of 
division. Then followed the great religious feud of the Reforma- 
tion. England accepted wholly the new order. Ireland remained 
in great part loyal to the old. Here was another element of dis- 
cord, which brought about endless misery in its train. Then came 
the struggle between Irish and English law, which added the third 
principle of strife. Ireland’s law was based on the modern elective 
system, on the choice of the fittest as heir, rather than the eldest. 
We all remember Darwin’s famous attack on English primogeni- 
ture, as the system best fitted to neutralize natural selection and 
secure the supremacy of blockheads. The Irish brehons antici- 
pated Darwin’s idea and its application. Again, Irish law substi- 
tuted fines for capital punishment, which was a terrible stumbling- 
block to English legislators. 

The result was that England attacked and rendered invalid all 
land titles in Ireland, following this by wholesale confiscation. 
Thus to difference of policy and difference of religion insecurity of 
law was added, and this was finally capped by the forced de- 
struction of Irish commerce, begun by Wentworth in the reign 
of James I., and continued to the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

These are some of the causes of the great discrepancy between 
England and Ireland at the present day, in wealth, prosperity, 
culture, and prestige. To bring about a better understanding be- 
tween the two nations King Edward must fully understand where 
the real trouble lies, and do justice to the causes which have 
brought about the present misery and poverty of Ireland. If he 
can accomplish this he may lay claim to be considered the greatest 
of English kings, succeeding where all his predecessors have sig- 
nally failed. 





Goethe and the Poetic Temperament 


THERE are great poets whose experimental daring finds vent 
only in the world of ideas and whose external life flows as un- 
eventfully as that of the veriest sage. The recent biographies of 
Browning place him plainly in this category. If he was pure poet 
in sensitive perception and daring flight of fancy, he was a phi- 
losopher in his convictions of the limitation set to human action. 
He had an almost philistine comprehension of the necessity of 
rules, and he was a man of affairs in his grasp upon practical 
living. He was never in debt, and the virulent outbreak against 
Fitzgerald, to the contrary, he was useful and peaceful in all hu- 
man relations. As Mr. Chesterton points out, Browning was 
equally happy in his capacities as man, liberal, Englishman, author, 
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gentleman, lover, and husband, It is beautifully recorded of him 
that he was most vain of being a good husband. With all his in 
tellectual zest for the conglomerate, for faiths and heresies, vir- 
tues and vices, joy and suffering, he delighted, as Mr. Chesterton 
points out, “in the great agreements, the great conventions.” Hi: 
intellect, cordial and open, ready to greet every aspect of life, when 
it reached matters of conduct was ruled by a judgment heartil; 
at variance with all kinds of eccentricity and irresponsibility. [{ 
he appeared at times to be holding a brief for the universe as it 
stands, with all its contrasts and varieties, he accepted, and in the 
main he lived by, the rules of the majority. 

It is noticeable that Dowden’s recent book on Browning is de 
voted chiefly to a serious weighing of his work, and that Mi 
Chesterton, in his chase for an adventurous act in the poet’s career, 
absurdly magnifies the risks of his elopement. In Shelley’s life, 
on the contrary, adventurous acts far too much abound. For 
one person capable of reading and appreciating Shelley’s poetry, 
there are hundreds conversant with the half-assimilated, petty gos- 
sip of his life. His habits, or better, his erratic lack of habits. 
his swift following out of the idea, his exaggerated trusts and af 
fections and equally impetuous hatreds, his adventures by land ani 
by sea, with robbers and murderers and tempests, his atheistic 
tracts and political pamphlets, his abstemious diet and paper boats 
are the common property of multitudes as incapable of guessing 
at the seething world of thought and profound devotion to the ideal 
back of these casual externalities, as were the parents, justices, ani 
university dons of his own day. In the face of the irregularities 
of Shelley’s life it would be absurd to deny the dangers that 
beset the poetic temperament when immediately translated into 
action. 

On the same side we could quote the career of Marlowe, he of the 


Unbowed, bright, insubmissive head. 


Shakespeare, Milton, and Wordsworth, all poets of first rank, lived 
lives where the world of poetic perception interfered but little with 
a due acknowledgment of the usual rules of conduct. 

A recent book published in Munich called, Ulrika von Levetzow 
and Her Recollections of Goethe, shows us Goethe at the age of 
seventy-four, possessing still a youth’s capacity for emotion, which 
Eckermann refers to as “a fresh vivacity of heart.” It was for the 
seventeen - year-old Ulrika that Goethe wrote the impassioned 
“Elegy of Marienbad,” a poem compact of stress and intensity, 
having, says Eckermann, ‘“ something immediate about it as of a 
single jet of feeling.” 

Ulrika denies that she was, at seventeen, a sentimental Char- 
lotte and Goethe an aged Werther. She tells, very ingenuously, 
of being called. from her embroidery one day by her grandmother 
to meet an old gentleman. Unaware of his name and his celebrity, 
she met him with the utmost unconcern and indifference. It was 
doubtless this ingenuousness coupled with a childlike and charm- 
ing appearance which won the poet’s heart. The acquaintance 
ripened “into friendship and into a deep devotion on the poet's 
side. The two took long daily walks together.” Goethe, in his 
mineralogical excursions, has found an “ immortal violet,” writes 
a contemporary. “He is distractedly in love with a young girl, 
and wants to marry her. A poet’s folly!” 

According to Ulrika, the formal proposal followed, accompanied 
by persuasion from Duke Karl August, of Weimar, but it was, rea- 
sonably enough, rejected by the young girl herself. 

In the course of the friendship the poet told Ulrika the first 
volume of Wilhelm Meister’s Travels, deeming it unfit for her to 
read. “ How often I have regretted,” writes Ulrika, “that I did 
not write out his words. This would have had a far greater in- 
terest to-day than the notes and letters people make such a 
fuss about.” But in reality the highest interest attaches to 
this proof of the persistence of youth in the poetic tempera- 
ment, and it is a more valuable point to note than the exact 
words in which he chose to adapt Wilhelm Meister to the intel- 
ligence of seventeen. 

It is the especial quality of the poetic temperament that is keen- 
ly alive. A poet is not so much different from other men as he is 
more than other men. He sees more in quantity and he feels more 
in intensity under the same circumstances. The service of the 
poetic temperament is that it revivifies what is dead or half-dead. 
Its gift is the life more abundant. Whether merely by creation. 
by daring questioning of accepted codes or by bold deeds and 
painful downfalls it sets a question mark after all established 
values. With its tremendous fertilizing power it sets men to ques- 
tioning all that is crystallized in dogma and conventions, to raking 
up and revitalizing the underlying reasons for the faiths that are 
in man. 

The second quality of the poetic temperament is its perennial 
buoyancy. Goethe, at seventy, was alive with the living capacity 
for.emotion of a youth. Browning, though less swift at translating 
emotion into life, shows in “La Saisioz,” written at the age of 
sixty-five, a whole world of feeling, pain, and uncertitude still at 
its keenest. The poetic temperament, by its intensity and its 
buoyancy, remains one of the greatest creative forces of the 
world. 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF JAPANESE FIRING-LINE IN A SKIRMISH NEAR THE YALU 


The photoagre : ng > Pe ne, Ba oe ne eee nA 4 . s : ; a 
phot gr tph shows the Japanese firing-line in a skirmish with the Russians near the Yalu River in northern Korea. The most recent information concerning the progress of the Jap 
Norea is contai 1 the ws, receive is i 4 . . ° i } 
set pntained unr the : 2tved as this issue goes to press, of a six-day battle culminating on May 1 in which a Japanese army, under Geveral Nuroki, crossed the Yati 
° . bat ‘- fi 
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By James 


ALF an hour’s journey from Florence in the Sesto train, 

and then another twenty minutes gentle up-hill walk 

along a lane, will bring you to a small iron gate in a 

wall—the wall which encloses the grounds of the Villa 

di Quarto, where Mark Twain has been spending the 
winter. Here a special representative of the Sketch visited the 
vreat humorist recently, and obtained the new photograph and in- 
‘erview with him which are herewith reprinted for the benefit of 
\r. Clemens’s host of admirers in this country. 


It was raining dismally when I arrived (writes the representa- 
tive of the Sketch), as it can rain sometimes in Florence; the 
cirvysanthemums round the villa were wofully bedraggled, and 
there was a general feeling of damp discomfort in the air, so that 
| was seareely surprised when I was told that the famous humor- 
ist was confined to bed with a sharp attack of rheumatism. Fortu- 
nately, however, he sent 
word that he would re- 


Books and Bookmen 





MacArthur 


one direction, but this is true of scarcely any other men.” The 
pipe was going easier now. “ Take, again, the burning copyright 
question. Why, when I want some plumbing done in the house, 
do I go to the expense of getting the plumber out from the town, 
if the village carpenter who lives next door could do the work as 
well and cheaper? It is just because he does not understand the 
mysteries of pipes and soldering that I do not ask him for his 
_ opinion. And why should we expect the seven hundred or so Mem- 
bers of Parliament or Congress to settle satisfactorily the intri- 
cate question of copyright? Perhaps there are twenty-five out of 
the whole number who have written a book that has achieved suc- 
cess; of these twenty-five certainly not more than five have written 
a book that will outlast the statutory forty-two years. The re- 
maining six hundred and seventy-five may be gifted with more than 
average intelligence, but that is not sufficient if they are to adju- 
dicate on a matter outside their own special province. Now the 
learned Law Lord who ex- 

amined me when I ap- 





ceive me. The first thing 
that impressed me was his 
eyes. What wonderful 
eves Mark Twain has! At 
times, in repose, seeming 
to be set far back in his 
head, dull, dead of ex- 
pression, and then, of a 
flash, shining out keen, 
piercing, full of life. I 
recognized at once the 
mass of long hair inclined 
to curl, the heavy mus- 
tache, and the shaggy eye- 
brows of lighter hue, 
which go to make up the 
characteristic head so fa- 
miliar in portraits. He 
has extraordinarily — ex- 
pressive hands, full of 
nervous force, seeming to 
point his meaning even 
more than the vigorous 
* By George!” with which 
he would introduce a 
more than usually inter- 
esting comment. On my 
entrance, I made some 
stumbling apology for my 
intrusion, and he = said, 
rather severely, that he 
had made it a rule never 
to be interviewed between 
whiles, but that during 
the twenty-four hours pre- 
ceding his departure from 
one country and the twen- 
ty-four hours after his ar- 
rival in another country 
he was open to all comers. 
| ventured to hope that 
my visit would not result 
in his undoing, and_ in- 
quired if he knew Italy 
well. 

“No,” he replied, tabor- 
ing with a recalcitrant 
pipe; “I should like to 
very much, but this is the 
only part of Italy that I 








peared before the House of 
Lords made a point that 
the owner of land, for in- 
stance, had a right to per- 
petual freehold, but not 
the author of a book, the 
value of which depended 
on an idea, on something 
evanescent. I objected at 
once that the value of real 
estate was as much de- 
pendent on an idea as any 
book was. Take a simple 
example: A shrewd trav- 
eller in the heart of 
Africa comes upon some 
land, which he _ foresees 
will some day become the 
centre of a network of 
railways, and purchases it 
from the local chief. At 
that moment it is not 
worth a cent, but will be 
valuable in the future, in 
his children’s’ or his 
grandchildren’s time, years 
after some wretched 
writer, perhaps, would 
have ceased to have any 
property in a book he had 
written at the same time. 
And yet in both cases it 
was an idea which gave 
the value, and why should 
there be this discrimina- 
tion? I cannot under- 
stand why Lord Macaulay, 
who was qualified to 
judge, and whose advice 
was listened to, favored 
the forty-two rather than 
the sixty years’ limit in 
copyright. But, even with 
forty-two ‘years, the Eng- 
lish are better off than we 
with our twenty - eight 
years in America. It is 
true that we can extend 
our copyright for another 
fourteen years, but the 








know. A very pleasant 
race the Tuscans are, and 
1 get on well with them in 
a deaf-and-dumb fashion ; 
not that I did not carry 
on long conversations with 
every Italian I met when I was in Settignano eleven years ago, only 
1 spoke English and the Italian spoke Italian, and neither of us 
understood what the other was saying. But we never bore malice 
and always parted friends.” After applying a fresh match to his 
pipe he went on: “ The world, of course, is the same all over, and 
1 have my singular correspondents here, too. To-day I have re- 
ccived a letter from a Florentine gentleman in which, as far as I 
Cai make out with the aid of my daughter, he asks me to pay 
him twenty franes for some copies of his paper which he sent to 
me and as recompense for five visits which he has made to my house 
“at grave risk from your dogs.’ I did not ask for his papers, I 
did not ask him to pay me those visits, and the dogs who threat- 
ened his life belong to my neighbor!” 


Speaking of the followers of Mrs. Eddy, who do not reason but 
blindly believe, he said: “ For the matter of that, the ordinary fol- 
lovers of any religion may be accused of the incapacity to reason 
¢lecrly about it. The opinion of ‘The Man in the Street’ is worth- 
less on a subject of which he has not made a special study. Law- 
yers, perhaps, and college professors may be listened to with atten- 
tion on their own subjects, for their training has been long and in 


Mark Twain in the Garden of the Villa di Quarto, rear Florence 


application has to be 
made, personally, within 
the last six months of the 
term, and it is not always 
easy to. remember dates.” 


I rose to go, and, looking out of the window at the incessant 
rain, expressed a regret that Florence was treating him so un- 
kindly with her weather. “ Well,” quoth the humorist, “it is 
rather an incentive to imaginary rheumatism. Mother Eddy has 
not taught me yet to suppress my imaginings.” Whereat I 
laughed, and so ended a long visit in which all my preconceived 
notions of the great writer had been upset, and a new Mark Twain 
showed himself to me, not solely humorous, but intensely earnest. 


Since Mark Twain published a portion of Adam’s Diary a few 
years ago in HARPER’S MAGAZINE, he has, as he puts it, “ deciphered 
some more of Adam’s hieroglyphics,” and they now appear in book- 
form, with comic drawings by the humorous illustrator, Mr. F. 
Strothmann. LE ztracts from Adam’s Diary, “translated from the 
original MS,” and illustrated “with photographie reproductions 
of the original Diary carved on stone,” is conceived in a spirit of 
broad fun, and yet it is not without its touches of tender serious- 
ness. Adam had his doubts about Eve for a long time, but “ after 


all these years,” he concludes, “I see that I was mistaken about 
Eve in the beginning; it is better to live outside the Garden with 
her than inside it without her.” 





















































































Japanese Women in the War 
By William Dinwiddie 





Special Correspondent of “‘Harper’s Weekly” in the Far East 


Tokyo, April 9, 1904. 
ITH all social barriers down, hand in hand and heart to 
7 heart, the millions of Japan are working for one com- 
mon end—the crushing defeat of Russia and the glory 
of their country in victory. 

Royalty and nobility are actually commingling with 
the common people in closest union, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the nation, in many philanthropic undertakings, for the 
alleviation of the sufferings of the sick and wounded soldiers in 
the field and at the home hospitals, and for the support and care 
of the helpless and destitute soldiers’ families, left alone to strug- 
gle, as best they can, with scanty larders, by the men who have 
answered the war call to arms of their government. 

This levelling of social distinctions and breaking up of caste lines 
under the overwhelming necessity for national self-preservation 
will be a good thing for Japan, and, though she be tried in the 
furnace and her very existence be torn on the rack of war, if she 
ultimately succeeds she will have done more than simply sustain 
her integrity—she will have coalesced her people, from the high- 
est to the lowest, into a democratic comity whose every heart- 
beat will signify a national desire for rapid progress. 

The practical, every-day side of the situation, divested of pos- 
sibly fine-spun theories, is that the wealthy and aristocratic men 
and women are working with the humbler classes to organize re- 
lief and aid societies. 

The oldest and best known of these is the national Red Cross 
Society, founded in 1887 by the government, and presided over 
by his Imperial Highness, Prince Komatsu, until his death a year 
ago. The present president is his Imperial’ Highness, Prince Kanin. 
The organization is supported by the subscriptions of the mem- 
bers, who number between one and two millions; it has, at the 
present time, a large reserve fund of between three and four million 
dollars gold. 

The Red Cross Society has a branch or auxiliary known as the 
Ladies’ Volunteer Nursing Association, which was established 
shortly after the parent society. 

An interesting fact is that all the princesses of royal blood are 
enlisted among its members and practically all the ladies of the 
nobility. Marchioness Nabeshima is the president and manager 
of the society. There are four hundred women in Tokyo alone 
who are both contributing members and actual workers, and the 
association has branches ell over the empire, including the island 
of Formosa. : 

The object and purposes of the society are extremely practical 
and praiseworthy, as_ it 
undertakes to turn out 


every woman tries to turn out good work, and, in these trying times, 
lots of it. As the previously medicated bandages are rolled loosely 
by hand and again on the machine, they are gathered together and 
put in a sterilizing oyen; they are then tied in small bundles of 
nine and again sterilized, so that the final product is quite as per- 
fect, from a surgical standpoint, as those handled by professionals. 
The output for the month of March was eighteen thousand bandages, 
and every particle of the labor—from the bolt of cloth to the fin- 
ished bandage—was done by these volunteer nurses. 

That the training-school of the Ladies’ Nursing Association 
stands for substantial learning on the part of the pupils was ex- 
emplified when the American minister, Hon. Alfred Buck, expired 
suddenly while out on a duck-hunting expedition with the Emperor 
on some of the royal preserves; it was the court ladies who took 
the initiative in trying all the known methods of restoring sus- 
pended animation, by rubbing, hot applications, and mechanical 
respiration, and it was the verdict of the physicians who arrived 
later that these royal ladies had done everything known to science. 

The hospital has a regular training-school for army nurses, who 
take a systematic four years’ course, and may, at the end of that 
period or when they have passed the examinations successfully 
and secured a diploma, be taken into the regular army service. 

The ladies of the association, in time of war, pledge themselves 
to help in some way, such as visiting certain hospitals one, two, or 
more days in the week, or for one month, or any other time they 
may feel they have strength to undertake, or even, in some cases, 
to go to the front should the authorities at the War Office desire 
it; they volunteer the amount of service themselves. 

Regular members of the Ladies’ Nursing Association pay a fixed 
sum per year, ranging from three to twelve yen, depending upon 
what each feels her station in life enables her to contribute, and 
they pay this fee for ten years, when they become life members. 
In addition, all members pay 2.40 yen for ten years, and all women 
from the Empress down may join. 

A cash payment of twenty-five yen makes one a life member. 
and those donating tvo hundred yen or more become special mem- 
bers, while honorary membership may be conferred upon those 
who have done some distinguished work for the organization. 

Not only do these noble women work like trojans in the bandage- 
room and tirelessly attend lectures, but, at the present time, hun- 
dreds of them are engaged in making warm clothing, caps, and 
heavy woollen socks for the soldiers in the field. Ear-warmers 
made of rat skins are being sent out by the thousand; it seems 
that, in a recent plague scare, a tremendous onslaught was made 

upon the rodents, with a 
view of exterminating, if 
possible, these carriers of 








trained army nurses, com- 
pound all the lotions and 
salves, and make all the 
antiseptic bandages and 
first - aid - to- the- wounded 
packages used by the 
army. 

Five days in every week 
—whether there be war or 
not—the nursing associa- 
tion members (who must 
also be members of the 
Red Cross) have to go to 
the great Aoyama Mili- 
tary Hospital and attend 
lectures on first aid to the 
wounded, be present at 
clinic and operations, take 
lessons in practical phar- 
macy, and roll bandages 
for the army. 

Almost any day a 
dozen princesses may _ be 
seen among a hundred 
other Japanese ladies of 
various gradations in 
title working with might 
and main rolling bandages 
—all in the’ regulation 
white cotton dress and 
cap. On the street, when 
engaged in = work con- 
nected with the associa- 
tion, they wear black uni- 
forms trimmed with blue, 
and a_ fetching bonnet 
upon their heads of the 
same material, relieved 
with touches of white, 
* Because we have such 
very black hair,” one 
small lady —coquettishly 
vouchsafes. 

The work is earried on 
systematically and __ sci- 
entifically, and it is 








the dread disease, and, as 
a result of the govern- 
ment’s efforts and the of- 
fer of a small premium, 
vast numbers of _ pelts 
were secured, and are 
now being turned into 
nice furry little muf- 
flers, by the aid of 
the nimble fingers of 
princesses, marchionesses, 
countesses, ete. 

The work of __ these 
women whose hearts are 
fired with patriotic senti- 
ments does not stop here, 
for they have given con- 
certs, recitals, musicales, 
and garden-parties galore. 
One amateur concert 
netted them over seven- 
teen hundred yen. Private 
gardens from which the 
public have always been 
excluded have been opened 
for the purpose of raising 
funds and bringing . the 
Japanese women together. 
The Empress has gracious- 
ly, on one or two occa- 
sions, extended the use of 
her royal private gardens 
for sweet charity’s sake. 

What is known as the 
Japanese Ladies’ Aid As- 
sociation has been recently 
created, for the sole pur- 
pose of ministering to the 
wants of officers and sol- 
diers’ families, and that 
such an_ association is 
urgently needed is evil 
denced by the fact that. 
during an. interval of less 
than ten days, the number 








neither an afternoon tea- 
party nor a_ gossip club, 
but a workshop in which 


Princess Nashimoto, Honorary Member of the Red Cross of Japan 
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of families in Tokyo alone 
reported as needing some 
assistance jumped from 
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Japanese Women of Title working as Red Cross Nurses—Making Lint and Bandages at the House of Princess Komatsu 


four hundred odd to nearly fourteen hundred, and, with the sol- 
diers leaving steadily by the tens of thousands, the suffering among 
the women and children left behind with no surplus savings must 
increase proportionately, and the tales of self-sacrifice and denial, 
of woe and hardship, will multiply until the heart of the world 
wil! be wrung with pity and sympathy. 

There is still another organization of Japanese women known as 
the Aikoku Fujinkai (Ai, love; koku, country; fujin, ladies; kai, 
society) or the Ladies’ Patriotic Society. It was founded three 
years ago for the purpose of benefiting the destitute families of 
soldiers who had been killed or had died. 

The members pay annual dues of either one yen or two yen, the 
smaller sum conferring the privilege of wearing a, silver medal, 
and the larger a gold one. There are several thousand members 
in the society, and any woman in Japan can join. 

The officers are all members of noble families, and the presi- 
dent is her Imperial Highness, Princess Kanin. Every spring an 
out-door mass-meeting is held, and this year, on March 27, the so- 
ciety met in the gardens of H. I. H. Princess Kanin, but, in view 
of war conditions, the usual festivities which accompany the gath- 
cring were curtailed, her Imperial Highness simply thanking the 


The Briti 
By Sydn 


LONDON, April 27, 1904. 
NOTHER penny on the income tax. An extra twopence on 
every pound of tea. Some new duties on tobacco which 
I do not pretend to understand. A realized deficit on the 
year that has just closed of about $27,000,000. An esti- 
mated deficit for the year that is to come on the existing 
basis of taxation of about $19,000,000. Such, roughly, is the gist 
of the financial statement which the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
‘ir, Austen Chamberlain, submitted recently to the House of 
Commons. It is gloomy reading. Tory governments are tradi- 
tionally extravagant, and this year’s budget shows that the tradi- 
‘on has its basis in fact. After nine years of Tory rule the 
‘nancial condition of the United Kingdom is worse than it has 
cen for half a century. British credit stands lower to-day than 
‘! any moment in the last twenty years. Since the Tories came in 
1: 1895 expenditure has increased fifty per cent.—an increase out 
©! all proportion to the growth of population or wealth. Some- 
‘iing over $135,000,000 of additional taxation, imposed as a “ war 
easure,” is now kept on in time of peace. And yet in spite of 
is, and in spite of the huge increase in the national debt, the 
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members for the assistance given in the past, and urging them to 
greater effort in securing new members. 

Small sweetmeats, or, rather, cakes of rice-flour, were distributed 
among the concourse—one of pure white bearing the imperial 
crest of the sixteen-petalled chrysanthemum in gilt. Each member 
was also given two tickets of admission to the imperial botanical 
garden, and the ceremonies closed by the multitude singing the 
national anthem, the Kimigayo, accompanied by the imperial band. 

Though, all in all, there are several million men and women 
in Japan enrolled in the philanthropic movements to aid the sol- 
diers and those ordinarily dependent upon the soldier when he is 
on a peace footing and an earning factor in the daily struggle for 
bread, times will be hard in this country for several hundred thou- 
sand families should the war be one of long duration. 

The generous aid-workers of Japan will make a mighty effort 
to prevent much suffering or destitution among those who have 
given their nearest and dearest for the glory of the nation, but it 
is a lean, gaunt monster of poverty with which they are con- 
fronted, and, unfortunately—in this land of scanty earnings and 
no survlus—he was hungry before the war came to brush away the 
little at hand. 
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country is not paying its way from year to year. Rarely has the 
British House of Commons listened to a more hopelessly depressing 
summary of the national balance-sheet. It speaks well for ‘“ Master 
Austen,” to give him his lobby nickname, that he was able to 
hold the House from the opening sentence to the last of his long 
and lugubrious speech. Budget-day is always marked in white 
on the Parliamentary calendar. This year it was not merely 
marked, but underlined. A combination of personal and political 
circumstances, quite unique in their way, had united to make 
the day an occasion altogether out of the ordinary. It was, for 
one thing, Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s first budget. There was 
the greatest interest to see how he would acquit himself. For 
the first time in Parliamentary history a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was delivering his budget speech with his father as a 
fellow member and under the paternal eye. That lent to the 
proceedings an unusual and appealing touch of sentiment. 
And, finally, there was the political situation to point and 
emphasize the zest of the occasion. Mr. Austen Chamberlain is 
the Protectionist’ Chancellor of a government, that, nominally, at 
any rate, has excluded protection from its official policy. Would 









































his budget be a budget “ for revenue only,” or. would -he -contrive 
to work into it a spice of protection? It was known that he 
would have to face a deficit. How would he meet it? What new 
taxes would he impose? What untapped sources would he discover 
and lay under contribution ? 

I was not myself present at his speech, but I have talked with 
M:P.’s who heard it, and they. are unanimous in thinking it’ the 
best thing that Austen Chamberlain has yet done. The witchery 
that Mr. Gladstone was able to throw over his famous budgets 
his young suecessor does not even pretend to. Austen Chamberlain 
is a popular man on botli sides of the House, but even after ma- 
king full allowance for personal partiality, there remains a very 
general opinion that his effort was a great success—a plain, lucid, 
unambitious, businesslike statement of the facts of the case. Suc- 
cess must have been all the more welcome as since his appoint- 
ment to the Chancellorship he has not risen to the height of his 
chances. At the beginning of the session, when Mr. Balfour was 
down with influenza and Chamberlain pére away on his holiday, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had a great opportunity to make 
his mark as a debater and party leader. He quite failed to take 
it. His speeches were flat and nerveless, and showed none of his 
father’s cool incisiveness—in fact, nothing of his father at all 
except a few mannerisms. Men quoted Burke’s time-worn crit- 
icism—* All his pomp without his force; all the nodosities of the 
oak without its strength; all the contortions of the sybil with- 
out the inspiration.” There was the eye-glass and the wagging 
forefinger, the front-bench attitude, and the perky style—but noth- 
ing else. It even came to be thought that under the ordeal of the 
budget speech he might absolutely collapse. Perseverance, how- 
ever, and careful preparation pulled him through. I do not by any 
means regard Austen Chamberlain as a heaven-born minister of 
finance. He is in his present position mainly because he is his 
father’s son. When he went to the Treasury I doubt whether he 
knew much more about finance than Randolph Churchill, who 
seandalized the permanent officials by pointing to the decimal 
signs and asking, ‘“ What are those damned dots about?” But 
ever since his appointment he has grappled, bull-dog fashion, with 
his task. Fairly quick to take a point, he has also the virtue of 
taking pains and of surrendering himself without reserve to the 
business on hand. His success was the success of the in- 
dustrious apprentice, and very cordially welcomed as such by all 
parties and sections. Mr. Austen Chamberlain is a capital exam- 
ple of the English public man. His character is cast in a finer 
mould than his father’s, his manners are exceptionally polished 
and agreeable, his flow of talk easy and attractive in a mundane 
way, and all his tastes are wholesome. He has a good head for 
affairs, though not a remarkably good one, lacks his father’s force, 
but has the knack of proving adequate to the duties of whatever 
post he may be holding. Rugby and Cambridge and an early min- 
gling in good society have left their pleasant stamp upon him, 
and, on the whole, I know of no man in English politics of whose 
essential soundness people are more convinced or for whose suc- 
cess there are more general good wishes. 

Naturally what most interests the country in the new budget— 
it is at best but a painful interest—is the extra penny on the 
income tax. It interests me. Every now and then the British 
government becomes most flatteringly aware of my existence, and 
desires a closer acquaintance with a zeal I have some difficulty in 
evading. Taking stock of all the resources that may be drawn 
upon to meet the expenses of the “ little war” in Somaliland, a 
new army reform scheme, the expedition to Tibet, and what not, 
it lights upon my insignificant self and still more insignificant 
income as an asset that should be turned to account. I find my- 
self accordingly placed under Schedule D of the income-tax as- 
sessment, am bombarded with official documents that have to be 
filled up and returned within seven days to the local surveyor of 
taxes, and am threatened with a host of penalties if I assault the 
collector or make “an untrue return.” Schedule D seems to be 
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quite-comprehensive in -its scope, and it would ‘puzzle even an 
Armenian to get around it. It does not matter whether you are 
a British subject or not, whether you live in the United Kingdom 
or outside of it, whether your ‘* trade, profession, employment, or 
vocation ” is carried on in England or abroad. Your income may 
come from the United States, and you yourself be an American 
citizen, but if you live in England Schedule’ D will get you. Or 
you may be a Frenchman living in France, but if your income is 
derived from any form of business carried on in Great Britain 
Schedule D will still circumvent you. All that you can do is 
to take the fullest advantage of the various abatements and de- 
ductions that are permitted or else to juggle frankly with your 
conscience. Most Englishmen do both. When the present budget 
is passed the income tax will stand at one shilling in the pound— 
in other words, at five per cent. It has in previous years been 
as high as one shilling and fourpence—that was during the Crimean 
war—and it has also been as low as twopence. The way in which 
under Schedule -D the amount of assessable income is calculated 
is simple and fairly equitable. You begin by striking an average 
of the profits of the three past years arising from your “ trade, 
profession, employment, or vocation.” From this you are entitled 
to make deductions (1) for the repairs of premises occupied for 
the purpose of trade and manufacture and for the supply and re- 
pair of implements, articles, or utensils employed; (2) for bad 
and doubtful debts at their estimated value; (3) for the rent 
of such premises as are solely used for business; (4) for two- 
thirds of the rent when the premises are only partly used for 
business; (5) for wear and tear of machinery and plant; (6) for 
life-insurance premiums; and (7) for “ any other disbursements or 
expenses wholly and exclusively laid out for the purposes of the 
trade, ete.” Thus if you are a doctor and receive patients at home 
you may deduct two-thirds of the rent of your house, the whole 
of the rent of an outside office, the sums paid out in local rates 
and taxes, the salaries of your assistants and locum-tenens, the 
wages and board of your coachmen and servants, the cost of drugs, 
medical books, and instruments, the keep or hire of your brougham, 
and so on. 

The income tax was introduced into England by William Pitt 
—who otherwise had his points—in 1799 under the stress of the 
French war. It ceased in 1816, but was revived by the dastardly 
Sir Robert Peel in 1842, and extended by the iniquitous Gladstone 
in 1853. From being a temporary war-tax it has now become a 
permanent part of the British financial system, and is resorted to 
by every Chancellor who finds himself in difficulties. It is not such 
an inquisitorial tax as you would think, as over half—I have seen 
it stated two-thirds—of the amount collected is not assessed direct- 
ly on the ultimate payers, but at the source of origin. I own 
stock, let us say, in a railroad and industrial company. The 
income tax is assessed on and collected from the railroad company 
in one sum, and the burden of it distributed among the stock- 
holders in proportion to their holdings. My dividends, that is. 
reach me “less income tax.” In this way evasion is made ex- 
tremely difficult, the productivity of the tax is largely increased, 
and its incidence is deprived of that personal element and that 
direct contact between the individual and the tax-collecting agency 
which are usually responsible for the unpopularity of imposts. On 
the whole, it is probably true to say that in no other way can 
the wealth derived from property and investments be so adequate- 
ly, so regularly, and so equally laid under contribution. —In- 
comes of less than $800 a year are exempt from the tax, and there 
is a graduatéd scale of abatements of the duty on incomes up to 
$3500 a year. The latest availabie figures put the gross income 
from all sources sworn to by the people of the United Kingdom at 
$4,334,967,265. From this sum abatements of one kind or another 
were made to the amount of $1,297,212,670. Ineome tax was 
therefore paid on $3,037,754.595, and produced at a shilling in 
the pound the sum of $177,202,350. An extra penny on the tea is 
reckoned as equivalent to $10,000,000. 


The Science of Gas 


By Sir Hiram Maxim, C.E., M.E. 


GAS-MACHINE is generally understood as an apparatus 
for producing carburetted air, which may be used like 
carburetted hydrogen or coal-gas for illuminating pur- 
poses. When gasoline, which is a very light and volatile 
product of petroleum, comes in contact with the air it is 

dissolved by the air—in other words, the air becomes charged with 
its vapors to such an extent that the air and vapors form a fairly 
good substitute for coal-gas, requiring a slightly different burner. 

Oliver P. Drake, a philosophical instrument-maker of Boston, 
Massachusetts, was the first to use gasoline for this purpose. The 
Drake machine was made in the form of a cylinder with a parti- 
tion through the centre. One end was provided with a water- 
metre wheel driven by a weight and clockwork. This metre-wheel 
pumped air, which was taken into the other end of the cylinder, 
where it came in contact with the gasoline, the gasoline being 
constantly presented to the air by a rotating evaporator made of 
wicking. The air in passing took up sufficient of the vapors to 
enable it to be used for illuminating purposes. ‘These machines 





went, into use to a limited extent. They were followed by 
numerous other forms, of which the Springfield was the best 
known. This had all the features of the Drake machine, 
except that the carburettor was separated from the metre-wheel 
or air-pump. 

In 1870 I brought out a totally new form of gas-machine. 

The gasoline was first converted into a vapor under a 
pressure of about thirty pounds to the square inch, and the es- 
caping force of the vapor was made to suck in the necessary air. 
thus doing away with the air-pump. This was the first machine 
in which the quality of the gas was uniform. It was, however, only 
suitable for large purposes. A considerable number of these ma- 
chines were used in large manufacturing establishments, hotels, 
etc., one of them being employed at the Post-office, New York. 

Light-machines have also been used in hotels in New York and 
elsewhere. 

Gas-machines of this type, however, have now been supplanted 
by acetylene-gas and electric light. 
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SYNOL'SIS OF 


CHAPTERS 


In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young society woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Into her early life has come a mysterious influence which 
dominates and directs her whole career. What this strange influence 
is only two of her friends suspect—a young schoolmaster who knew 
her as a child at Roquebrune, and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her,.and who, though his proposal of marriage is refused, determines 
to win her. Late one night at a ball, Pamela and Warrisden, while 
seated on a balcony, observe a young couple leaving the opposite 
house. They are Tony and Millicent Stretton, who live in a. gloomy 
home presided over by the rich but unjust father of the young man. 
They are in reality kept prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical 
old man, and it is only by playing truant and going out by stealth late 
at night that they are able to enter at all into the life of the outside 
world. This practice they keep up for a year, but finally both of them 
grow extremely weary of their monotonous life, and in a moment of 
exasperation Tony determines to go to America to make his fortune, 
while Millie is to be left behind and sent for as soon as her husband 
is able to establish a home. Tony has some misgivings about leaving 
Millie, for he has been warned by Pamela Mardale that she should 
never be left alone; but at last he departs, after Pamela has promised 
to be a stanch friend to his wife. Millie becomes infatuated with Lionel 
Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer. Pamela wishes to help her. She 
wires Warrisden to come by an early train, and asks him to find Tony 
and bring him home. Warrisden accepts the commission. Pamela has 
advised him to call on a Mr. Chase, head of a London mission, at whose 
suggestion Tony had chosen New York as a field of adventure. Warris- 
den learns from Mr. Chase that Tony, having lost all of his small for- 
tune in New York, is now in the North Sea on a trawler. He starts 
out to find him, and finally reaches him far up in the North Sea. War- 
risden uses every argument to prevail upon Tony to come back, but he 
refuses, and Warrisden is forced to return alone. He reports to 
Pamela the failure of his mission, but, to his surprise, she does not 
seem disappointed. He thinks it is because of the news which he hears 
from her—that Sir John Stretton has died, which will naturally bring 
Tony home. But that is not the whole explanation: for Pamela is over- 
coming her old indifference toward life, and in her life are being aroused 
new sympathies and emotions. Tony remains on the trawler until the 
term of his cruise is over, and then, after much perplexity and inde- 
cision, decides to return to London, feeling that he has seen a way out 
of his difficulties. On his arrival in London he calls on Mr. Chase, 
and tells him that he has decided not to return to Millie until he has 
succeeded in winning distinction in some field of work. He feels that 
he would deserve Millie’s contempt if he returned at the moment when 
life had suddenly been made easy for them by his father’s death. 


CHAPTER XIII.—(Continued.) 
IN STEPNEY 


TRETTON seated himself again in his chair and took out 
a briar pipe from his pocket. The pipe had an open metal 
covering over the bowl. 
“T need that no longer,” Stretton said, with a laugh, 
as he removed it. Then he took out a pouch, filled his 
pipe, and lighted it. 

* Have a whiskey and soda?” said Chase.. 

“No thanks.” : 

Chase lighted a cigarette and looked at his friend with curi- 
osity. The change which he had noticed in Stretton’s looks had 
heen just as noticeable in his words. This man sitting opposite to 
him was no longer the Tony Stretton who had once come to him 
‘or advice. That man had been slow cf thought, halting of speech, 
-ood-humored, friendly, but a man with whom it was difficult to get 
\t close quarters. Talk with him a hundred times, and you seemed 
‘o know him no better than you did at the moment when first you 
vere introduced to him. Here, however, was a man who had 
hought out his problem, was, moreover, able lucidly to express it. 

“Well,” said Chase. “You are determined not to go back.” 

“Not yet,” Stretton corrected. 

“ What do vou propese to do?” 

The question showed how great the change had been, begun by 
‘he hard times in New York, completed by the eight weeks in the 
North Sea. For Chase put the question. He no longer offered ad- 
‘ice, understanding that Stretton had not come to ask for it. 

“I propose. to enlist in the French Foreign Legion.” 

Stretton spoke with the most matter-of-fact air imaginable: he 
might have been naming the house at which he was to dine the 





TRUANTS — 


BY A‘E‘W:-MASON 


next night. Nevertheless, Chase started out of his chair. He 
stared at his companion in a stupefaction. 

“No,” said Stretton, calmly. “I am not off my head and I 
have not been drinking. Sit down again and think it over.” 

Chase obeyed, and Stretton proceeded to expound that inspira- 
tion which had come to him the night before. 

“ What else should I do? You know my object now. I have to 
reestablish myself in my wife’s thoughts. How else can I do it? 
What professions are open to me in which I could gain, I don't 
say distinction, but mere recognition? I am not a money-maker, 
that, at all events, is evident. I have had experience enough dur- 
ing the last few months to know that if I lived to a thousand I 
should never make money.” 

“T think that’s true,” Chase agreed, thoughtfully. 

“ Luckily there’s no longer any need that I should try. What 
then? Run through the professions, Chase, and find one, if you 
can, in which a man at my age, twenty-nine, with my ignorance, 
my want of intellect, has a single chance of success. The bar? 
It’s laughable. The sea? I am too old. The army? I resigned 
my commission years ago. So what then?” 

He waited for Chase to speak, and Chase was silent. 
with a smile, knowing that Chase could not speak. 

“ There must be an alternative,” Chase said, doubtfully, at last. 

“ Name it then.” 

That was just what Chase could not do. 
from this calling to that. 

There was not one which did not need a particular education; 
there was not one in which Stretton was likely to succeed. Sol- 
diering or the sea. These were the two callings for which he was 


He waited 


He turned in his mind 


fitted. From the sea his age debarred him. From soldiering, too, 
except in this one way. No, certainly, Stretton was not off in his 
head. 


“ How in the world did you think of the Foreign Legion?” he 
asked. 

Stretton shrugged his shoulders. 

“T thought of mcst other courses first, and one by one rejected 
them as impossible. This plan came to me last of all and only last 
night. We were passing a light-ship. In a way, you see, we were 
within sight of home. I was in despair. And suddenly the idea 
flashed upon me, like the revolving blaze from the light-ship. It 
is a sound one, [ think. At all events, it is the only one.” 

“Yes,” answered Chase, slowly. “I suppose there. will be 
chances. For there’s always something stirring on the Algerian 
frontier.” 

“There or in Siam,” said Stretton. 

“ What arrangements are you making here?” 

“T have written to my lawyers. Millie can do as she pleases 
with the income. She has power, too, to sell the house in Berkeley 
Square. I made my will, you know, before I left England.” 

Chase nodded, and for a while there fell a silence upon the two 
friends. A look of envy crept into the face of the clergyman as 
he looked at Stretton. He could appreciate a motive which set a 
man aiming high. He admired the persistence with which Stret- 
ton nursed it. The plan it had prompted might be quixotic and 
quite fruitless, but, at all events, it was definite. And a definite 
scheme of life based upon a simple and definite motive was not so 
common but that it was enviable. Stretton was so sure of its 
wisdom, too. He had no doubts. He sat in his chair, not asking 
for approval, not caring for censure. He had made up his mind. 
The image of Stretton, indeed, as he sat in that chair on that even- 
ing with the firelight playing upon his face was often to come to 
Chase’s thoughts. 

“ There will be great risks,” he said. 
in the battalion.” 

“T have counted them,” Stretton replied. And he leaned for- 
ward again with his hand upon his knees. “Oh yes, there will 
be great risks. But there’s a prize, too, proportionate to the risks. 
Risks! Every one speaks oi them,” he went on, with a laugh 
of impatience. “ But I have been eight weeks on the Dogger Bank, 
Chase, and I know—ves, I know—how to estimate risks. Out 
(Continued on page 769.) 
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“ Risks of death, of trouble 
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JAPANESE ARTILLERY IN ACTION 


The photograph shows a scene during a skirmish between the Japanese and Russian outposts neer the 
over 100,000 men. Of these, the larger body, according to the most authentic reports, are situated betwe' 
and at various points between Fusan and Chemulpo. The battle of May 1 on the Yalu, which ™ 
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‘With the Japanese artillery in action. The Japanese force in Korea is believed to number, at present, 
Wl and the Yalu, with other bodies at Wonsan on the east coast, at Fusan in the south, at Mesampo, 
in an important victory for the Japanese, is described on another page of this issue of the “ Weekly” 








Experiences in 





the Philippines 


A Quaint Trial in Moroland 


By A. Henry Savage Landor, F.R.I.,, F.R.G.S. 


ERHAPS to those few who know the Moros well, the or- 
ganization of the new Moro Province, comprising a great 
part of Mindanao, the Sulu Archipelago and other islands, 
and the Tawi-lawi group, with the establishment of a 
civil government, may seem a hasty step, and suspicions are 
current that such a measure has been dictated principally by po- 
litical necessities. As regards the welfare and peace of that por- 
tion of the country, the experiment at such a premature moment 
may give unexpected results. The Moro country is nowhere in a 
condition at present to adopt up-to-date modes of self-government— 
such as may possibly answer well in the United States—in the way 
of municipalities, the establishment of schools, the imposition of 
absurd taxes for the raising of revenue, and the enforcement of 
certain irritating forestry regulations which (in the Philippines) 
do not protect forests in the slightest degree, and bring in but a 
miserable revenue, hardly sufficient to compensate the government 
for the expense and trouble caused by riot, murder, and destruction 
of property directly or indirectly brought about by what is con- 
sidered by the natives as a grave injustice. And, indeed, when you 
come to think of it, an injustice—a great injustice it really is— 
especially when the law is carried to such ridiculous excesses as 
it is by some ignorant forestral underlings, such as I have unfortu- 
nately once or twice met in my travels in the Moro country. 

The actual forestry regulations provide rightly, in order to 
preserve good and valuable timber, that certain permits must be 
obtained for cutting wood, but a good deal of red tape is expe- 
rienced in some places by the natives in obtaining such permits. 
Moreover, instances have occurred where Moros who have been 
found carrying a few dried branches of trees for firewood have 
been subjected to much unnecessary annoyance, besides being heavi- 
ly fined, or sentenced to imprisonment. To people who have been 
for centuries and are au fond to-day the rightful owners of those 
forests, such rigor cannot but appear unjust, and every one knows, 
or can well imagine, that such trifling, narrow-minded officialdom 
on the part of a supercilious clerk has often roused the revengeful 
spirit of natives, and has usually cost the lives of several inno- 
cent Americans. 

Nothing, however, has created and will in the future create more 
discontent than the laws for the abolition of slavery—which is 
not slavery at all in the true sense of the word; and still more 
the strict enactment of laws for the organization and procedure of 
district courts, to consider and decide civil and criminal actions 
between Moros, or between Moros or other non-Christian tribesmen 
and Christians. 

The new enactment of laws, if made simple enough, and if the 
customs and manners of the natives were taken to some com- 


patible extent into consideration, would, I think, in a certain de- 
gree, be an improvement on the present mode of procedure—the 
Spanish penal code being in operation at present until a code 
is issued by the Philippine Commission. 

I will give here an instance of a most interesting arson case— 
a trial of Moros before the Court of First Instance at Jolo—a case 
which, according to the present way of administering justice, could 
not have been settled otherwise, but which, even in the opinion of 
the judge himself, could have been settled more satisfactorily for 
all parties concerned, and greatly to the advantage of the suffer- 
ers, had a simpler and more perfect code than the Spanish been 
in use. The case will be better understood by quoting what oc- 
curred. 

The Chinese settlement of Parang was wilfully destroyed by 
fire, and this being a case of Moros against foreigners, the pro- 
ceedings were brought before the American court. Warrants were 
issued on the sworn complaints of several Chinamen against the 
Moros Serabi, Ouad, Lan Hiri, and Pawaki for arson, and against 
Selungan for robbery, while Gagji, Hali, Ajadin, and Perog were 
accused of theft. These prisoners were brought into Jolo on the 
demand of Colonel Wallace, commanding officer at Jolo, they—the 
prisoners—being captured by Moros and by them turned over to 
the American court for trial. 

The official language of the American court is Spanish, and all 
records are reduced to that language, which fact necessitated the 
services of no less than three official interpreters—English, Chi- 
nese, and Moro—to convey all proceedings, so that every party in- 
terested in the trial should at once have a knowledge of what went 
on and of the examinations of witnesses—a regular tower of Babel. 
Thus the court first, then the accused would know the question 
of the fiscal (or prosecuting attorney) before the question was 
put to witness and by him answered. So far so good, but here came 
the trouble and evident disadvantage to the several accused, which 
was regretted by the judge, who was unable materially to help them. 
The accused—absolutely ignorant of American, Spanish, or other 
ways of procedure but their own—were informed that they had the 
right to have counsel—what the use of a counsel ‘is the Moros 
are yet too wise and to uncivilized to know, and may Providence 
spare them for a long time to come; but Jolo is neither New York 
nor Manila, and the court could appoint no attorney of the 
Philippine bar, for the reason that there were none in the judicial 


‘district. An accused in a New York court might with equal jus- 


tice be asked at a moment’s notice to produce a Moro chief, and 
with as much hope of success. However, they were further told 
that if they wished any person to see that they had a fair and im- 
partial trial, and who could assist them in their defence, he would 


























Native Filipinos in Moroland 


A Filipino Family—Scene in a Native Village 
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be appointed by the court. Now all this sounds legally fair, but 
as law is not always justice, but often a mere skilful fencing of 
words, this reminded one of the adept swordsman or pistol-shot 
who fights a duel with an adversary who has never seen nor heard 
of a sword or a pistol. As it was, the Moros selected Azu Taibe, 
the generalissimo of the Sultan’s army; Panglima Damang—the 
panglima (a title) or admiral of the Sultan’s forces at Parang; 
and Bontoca, the old chief of Parang. These chiefs, like the ac- 
cused they defended, knew nothing, or next to nothing, about Span- 
ish law or any other law besides their own. As was to be expected, 
they all pleaded not guilty, on arraignment. The evidence in the 
case developed the fact that the Chinese village of Parang was to- 
tally destroyed by fire on the night of the 10th of February, 1903, 
and the goods of the Chinamen, when conveyed from the burning 
buildings to a place of safety, were stolen or maliciously carried 
away by the Moros. The evidence showed that even little children 
were seen making off with loot. A great many Moros were en- 
gaged in robbing the Chinamen of their furniture and goods, but 
only the present accused were actually identified, though several 
of the Chinamen swore that they could easily recognize others if 
they could see them, whose names were unknown to them. The 
Moros themselves were not 

likely to give any informa- 
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plies in answer to the judge. Many explanations failed to stop 
this evil, which seemed to strike the Moros as being the most 
absurd thing they had ever heard of, and nothing short of a 
promise to the prime-minister by the court, to let him reflect over 
American legal procedure in jail if the offence were repeated, made 
him understand and adopt the rule of law regarding witnesses 
and their testimony. 

The Moros then explained that it was the custom for the chiefs 
to speak for witnesses, because they accept as evidence only that 
which they “see with their own eyes, hear with their ears, and 
believe in their hearts.” Under their custom, the Moros have no 
written laws or anything like an accepted precedent, but Sultan and 
datto have customs to suit themselves, as the case in hand—a sim- 
ple mode of procedure, which to me personally seems to be well 
fitted for such a people, crude as it may seem to a man legally 
inclined, and to the home-staying Britisher or American. Certain- 
ly there are points in the Moro criminal customs which would 
hardly be applicable to a white race, such as that “no one can be 
convicted of crime unless some one saw it committed ”’—that is to 
say, provided the accused would take the oath, and his kindred 
and friends, believers in his innocence, would join him in taking 
such an oath, calling all the 
curses of the chapters in the 
Koran down upon themselves 





tion on this point. 

The motive of the crime 
on the part of Serabi, in ad- 
dition to “ loot,’ as deducted 
from the evidence, was re- 
venge, because, being a con- 
firmed opium-smoker, he had 
hecome indebted to Hoo Chin 
(a Chinaman) in a sum of 
two pesos (about one gold 
dollar) for opium consumed, 
and Hoo Chin refused to sell 
Serabi any more until he was 
paid. Thereupon threats and 
the attempt to burn down the 
Chinese settlement. 

The trial brought out a 
curious point, namely, that 
the leading Moros, or all the 
Moros who can afford it on 
the island of Jolo, are much 
addicted to opium-smoking, a 
habit which they have un- 
doubtedly acquired from the 
Chinese. 

Serabi himself, while in 
prison, had to be supplied 
with opium, as he and his 
friends, the agus.and pang- 
lima, declared the accused 
would collapse without it, so 
the commanding officer very 
obligingly had the soothing 
pills provided for the Moro’s 
pipe while the trial lasted. 
It was also noticed by the 
court that the distinguished 
counsels of the accused were 
never on time to resume busi- 
ness of the trial on the con- 
vening of the court after 
lunch at noon, and being ad- 
monished that they were offi- 








if a lie were sworn to. But 
it must be remembered that 
even if a champion lying, 
thoroughbred Moro—I am 
not certain about semi-civ- 
ilized ones — would not stop 
short of taking such an oath, 
his kinsmen certainly would 
if he were guilty; whereas 
it is difficult to prophesy 
what white men would not 
swear to in order to protect 
their own interests. 


Another amusing incident 
oceurred during the trial. 


American law provides for 
an oath or affirmation, and 
the Moro counsel strongly ob- 
jected to Chinese taking the 
oath in American fashion, on 
the ground that the Chinese 
do not consider themselves 
bound by it—in which there 
was some truth—and_ they 
insisted that they be given 
the oath according to Chinese 
custom, namely, by burning 
joss-sticks or incense, besides 
killing a chicken and being 


sprinkled with its blood. 
Other such or more com- 
plicated methods were also 
suggested. However, the 


learned judge satisfied him- 
self that the Chinese would 
tell the truth under the 
American. law form of oath 
as well as by the chicken 
process, and the Moros then 








cers of the court for the time 
being and must be prompt 
with their business before 
the court, dolefully explained 
that they had no timepieces, 
and were unable to keep up with the lapse of time. Their sleepy, 
dreamy countenances and glassy eyes aroused suspicion in the 
learned judge. The following day, upon their being late. again, 
an interpreter was despatched for them. The suspicions came 
true. The Moro chiefs and their friends were discovered placidly, 
happily, and most industriously smoking opium to their hearts’, 
or rather lungs’, content. 

From my own observation, and also in the more weighty opinion 
of. Judge Powell, it was really astounding how quickly the Moro 
counsels, up to a certain point, grasped the “ trick of the law,” as 
it were, but their mode of defence was at first somewhat startling 
for an American court. They seemed particularly good at cross- 
examination of the witnesses, seeing clearly the point in the case 
and the weight of contrary evidence, attacking it in a most violent 
manner when it was most damaging. To begin with, they would in- 
variably complain to the court that the witness was an absolute liar, 
ani, whether truthfully or not, could always find a seemingly plausi- 
ble refison to prove, in their opinion, that he was; then, open and 
most violent threats to kill any witness who spoke against the ac- 
cused was another effective mode of defence, until the learned judge, 
fesring that blood would soon be shed in court, pointed out to the 
counsels that this was the wrong way to proceed, and patiently 
taright the Moros the possibly less effective but more legal way of 
enirapping a lying witness. They were also warned that no wit- 
ness must be insulted or threatened in court. 

‘na short time the Moros showed surprising intelligence and 
Cluining in cross-examining witnesses, but another difficulty arose. 
Both counsel and bystanders, although warned over and over again, 
Wculd insist on answering for their witnesses and prompt their re- 


A Snap-shot of Filipinos m a River-boat of Native Construction. 


agreed that the American 

form would also be consid- 

ered binding by them. 
Reckoning time and dis- 


tances is done in a primitive 
way by the Moros, and the 
particular case before Judge 
Powell afforded a_ great 
many amusing incidents, as well as several graphic illustrations 
—too graphic, some of them. Distances were computed “ by 
the time it would take to boil one or two or more pots of rice,” 
or by “the enjoyment of one or part of one or more cigarettes ” ; 
whereas the time when a journey was begun was identified by point- 
ing at the position of the sun upon the sky, or, if at night, by one- 
half or one-third or two-thirds of the night. 

One very remarkable point with these so-called barbarous peo- 
ple was the intense respect they showed for American law—not- 
withstanding the fact that they knew nothing about it—and their 
absolute readiness to accept the law as binding when they were 
told what it was; and, above all, the assurance of their will- 
ingness to accept whatever decision the court should arrive at—a 
compliment which personally was partly due, I think, to the very 
“honest and confidence-inspiring face of Judge Powell himself. The 
Moros, like all other savage or semi-barbarous tribes, can never 
dissociate what they hear from what they see at that particular 
moment. When the Moro hears of laws of the great American na- 
tion, naturally he instantly resembles and compares them to the 
individual powers of one of his dattos or chiefs. So that what an 
American judge tells him, are mere words of a particular man’s 
wisdom, rather than the formulated laws of a distant foreign land 
and people whose powers and influence the Moros are very far 
as yet from grasping. 

It is known to every one that the Moros go armed at all times, 
and when the Sultan, dattos, or panglimas call on the general 
(on his visits to Jolo), or on the commanding officer, they bring a 
body-guard armed with rifles, spears, and evil-looking barongs and 
kris. They all crowd into the audience-room without for one mo- 


































































































































































ment even dreaming of laying down their weapons. When they en- 
tered the court they were told that armed men were not allowed 
in a court of justice. ‘They demurred on the ground that it was a 
disgrace for a chief to be without his weapons, but when told that 
the law protected all people alike and that arms were a profanity 
in the courts of justice, and that no one should be intimidated by 
a show of force, or the timid prevented from giving the whole truth 
to the court, they instantly agreed to lay aside their arms, and none 
were again worn during the entire trial. This showed the remark- 
able fact that for wild people the Moros are easily amenable to 
reason when properly coached. 

Ii, seems to me that with such people—mere children, after. all— 
it is hardly fair to apply white men’s laws made purely for white 
men. Take the particular case above referred to. On seeing that 
the accused had committed a great wrong and fully recognizing 
the fact, the Moros offered and promised to make good all losses 
of the Chinese, undertook to rebuild their houses, supply them 
with new furniture, and compensate them in every way, so as to re- 
establish them in the same financial position they occupied before. 
The Chinese were apparently glad to accept such terms, but it was 
too late and the trial had to have its course. 

Serabi was found guilty of arson—burning a dwelling-house at 
night in a populous district—and, according to the Spanish penal 
code in use, was sentenced to the minimum of life imprisonment— 
death penalty being the maximum prescribed. Ouad and Lan Hiri, 
slaves of Serabi, and his accomplices, were given minimum sentences 
under the code—twelve years each; Pawaki, brother-in-law of 
Serabi, accessory, twelve years (minimum), while Selungan, for 
robbery, got the minimum sentence, six years; Gagji and Hali, for 
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theft, two years, proved by amount of stolen goods; Ajadin, for 
theft, one year, and Perog, for theft, acquitted. _ 
The judge naturally had to carry on the law as instructed, and 
could in no way help this, but the result of the trial caused intens: 
dissatisfaction among the already restless Moros of Jolo Island 
They failed to see in what way such an exaggerated punishment 
could benefit the Chinese, and the accused and their defenders 
seemed staggered that their offer of fully compensating the Chines: 
was not taken into consideration. Of course the Moros cannot! 
grasp the fact that the judge has no power whatever besides carry 
ing out the law. As for the Chinese themselves, besides being 
out of pocket altogether, and instead of having protection in 
sured, their position became rather precarious in the island, to 
the Moro is nothing if he is not revengeful, and the spirit of re 
venge descends from father to son and from tribesman to tribes- 
man. Most of the Philippine Moros and Chinese, and many thinl 
ing Americans too, are at a loss to realize why in a country 
over which flies the Stars and Stripes, an ill- balanced Spanish: 
code should be used at all in preference to the American 
which, although not quite suitable, would still be better than the 
oue now in use—or, best of all, in preference to a patriarchal goy- 
ernment based on common sense and compatible with local cus 
toms and manners, which would, I think, create good feeling an<d 
respect for the ruling nation, instead of hatred, ridicule, and a 
spirit of revenge. The judges themselves, I think I am right in 





saying, are of this opinion; but, as [I have already said, they have 
to do what they are told and follow instructions from superior au- 
thorities, who, although worthy in themselves, have no clear idea 
of local conditions and necessities. 





My Daughter? 


By Charles F. Thwing, LL.D. 


HE future of my daughter is at once more and less uncer- 
tain than the future of my boy. It is more uncertain: 
for it is less under the immediate control of her own pre- 
conceived and foreordained plans. It is less uncertain: 
for, married or unmarried, my daughter should be the 
head of a home. It may be the head of a home which she and some 
nan will agree together to make; it may be the head of a home 
which she herself makes alone. But, at all events, wherever she 
is, however she is, whosoever she is, she herself will be the head 
of a home. Such headship belongs to-her womanhood. I would 
not have her prepare for marriage, for she may never be married. 
It is not well for her to think much about marriage. The man 
who may wish to marry her, if there be any such, she may not 
wish to marry, and [I hope she does not think much of marrying 
any man. But, wholly apart from marriage, she is to embody a 
domestic headship. 

The kind of education, therefore, which I shall give my daughter 
has relationship to what is her assured general calling, as the head 
of a home. In the constitution of such a headship are at least 
four important elements—first, appreciation of the needs of the 
persons who constitute the home; second, economic efficiency or 
efficient economy: third, ability for details; and fourth, a large- 
ness of cenception of the place of the home. 

The first element is at once intellectual and ethical. It repre- 
sents an understanding of the personalities which fill the house, 
of their relationship to each other, and it also includes a desire 
to minister to these personalities. It represents unselfishness. The 
second element embodies the power to secure from every utility 
the largest advantage. The third quality stands for the genius 
for little things. It represents a drudgery which does not belong 
to the drudge, but that is a form of careful faithfulness. The 
fourth part embodies a thought of the home as a constituent ele- 
ment of civilization. For the home is the origin, the result, the 
noblest form and the most potent force in the highest civilization. 

The education, therefore, of my daughter shall be determined by 
these four elements or conditions. 

In the securing of these conditions, for the first fifteen years 
of her life the education of my daughter should not differ from 
the education of my boy. They shall both be taught the elements 
of the fundamental studies. She shall know her arithmetic and 
her algebra, her history and geography, her English grammar, and 
the other subjects of the ordinary curriculum. She shall be taught 
them in the same way in which my son learns them. But, not far 
from the first years of her teens, I may begin to make a difference 
between her education and that of her brother. 

Scholarship is a purpose commonly held in the school and col- 
lege for boys. Although not one boy in a thousand will become a 
scholar, yet it is well that the purpose is general. If one boy 
in a thousand becomes a scholar, one girl in ten thousand becomes 
a scholar. Small is the chance that my boy will become a scholar, 
and so infinitesimal is the chance that my daughter will become a 
scholar that I have the right, and perhaps am bound by the duty 
of, eliminating it from my calculations. But if my daughter can- 
not become a scholar, there is one thing which my daughter may 
become: she may become a thinker. It is as much more im- 
portant, as it is more probable. For the opportunities for the use 
of scholarship are few, sporadic; but the opportunities for the use 
of the power of thinking are constant. In no better way can I 
prepare my daughter to undertake the joys and responsibilities of 
the headship of a home, either for herself alone or for herself in 
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combination with others, than by making her a thinker. The appre- 
ciation of others’ needs is most readily secured by thinking. Wise 
thoughtfulness saves, or helps to save, one from selfishness.  Hf- 
fective economy, or economic efficiency, is the result of discrimina- 
tion, and discrimination is a form of thinking. Attention to de- 
tails is primarily an intellectual quality. The largeness of con- 
ception which my daughter should embody in her life in the home 
represents the power of thought. Therefore | wish my daughter 
to think. Her knowledge at the utmost will be slight. From year 
to year it will prove to be a changing quantity; what she knew 
yesterday she forgets to-day, and what she learns to-day will be 
no longer known to-morrow, and the quantity will gradually lessen. 
But the result of her having learned and of having known will be 
embodied in her power of intellectual penetration, interpretation, 
and discrimination. Such results are infinitely precious. . 

In making and aiding my daughter to become a thinker the 
question emerges: shall she go to college? To this question no un- 
varying answer is to be given. To make themselves thinkers most 
girls find the college a very efficient agency. I hope my daughter 
will be among them. For the college represents those studies and 
that combination of studies which, on the whole, tend to create 
and to nourish intellectual strength. The reasoning of the mathie- 
matics ——and mathematics is only reasoning,—tends to promote 
clearness and accuracy in perception, inevitableness in inference, a 
sense of logical orderliness. The study of the languages represents 
the element of interpretation. What does the author mean, in 
what form can his meaning be most adequately expressed, what 
is the significance of his message? are the questions constantly 
asked in the study of either Virgil or Livy, Thucydides or Plato, 
Goethe or Racine. Language may not so directly promote cor- 
rectness of thinking as other studies, but language does enrich and 
fructify the mind, giving to it materials for thought as well as 
nourishing the power of thinking itself. The student of language 
gains a certain citizenship in the empire of knowledge, familiarity 
with its elements, conditions, and limitations, an unwonted power 
in understanding the origin and the progress of things, and an 
adequacy in the expression of his thought which does not usually 
belong to one who feels himself at home in the domain of only his 
native tongue. A similar result belongs to the student of history. 
By history one does not mean facts, but one means the interpreta- 
tion of life. As the writing of history has passed over from being 
a record of the risings and the fallings of rulers, of the declaration, 
continuance, and conclusion of wars, so the study of history has 
ceased to be a learning of bare facts and has become an apprecia- 
tion of the elements and forces which constitute the life of a 
people. I wish my daughter to know her own American people. 
I wish her to know of the sufferings and the hardships patiently 
borne and the simple lives lived, at Plymouth and Boston, by her 
grandparents in the former generations.. I wish her to be able to 
conceive of the unique progress and development of the American 
nation. But she cannot know America unless she knows Englard(, 
and in knowing England she will necessarily come to knew a large 
part of the world. From one she may learn all. She cannot know 
one without knowing somewhat of all. Economics, sociology, })0- 
litical science, government, this vast yet diverse field, comp!cx, 
an unmapped territory, an uncharted sea——I would have her to 
some extent enter upon. No study is better fitted than economics 
or sociology to cause an appreciation of the value of facts. ‘The 
subject quickens one to relate fact to fact, to infer from ‘wo 
(Continued on page 771.) 

































NEWS FROM THE WAR 


‘PROGRESS OF THE SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT THE FRONT 
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| 
| 
| 
April 27 (special).—There will be a great battle to-day; I am on 
the ground in my news-automobile ; may I accept decorations from 
the Mikado if I get them? 

April 30 (special).—To decide beyond dispute hereafter reason for 
sinking of Russian cruiser “ Knockemoff,”’ I raised her, and found a hole 
sixty-five by seventy-eight feet in her hull. This is doubtless why she 

sank ; cannot say what caused the hole. 
. LE\S— 
“e 
- a a 5 (snecial).— We are marching on Goodoldstock. 
Chow-Chow, May 1 (special).—Troops will move somewhere to-night ; reut suffering among correspondents, 
I learned this from the Chinese camp cook. (This is the last news I 
will send from here; for my own safety the general requested I leave 
his headquarters. He thoughtfully provided me with an escort.) 
; 
SS 
aS—— 
) 
l 
; (Very special.) 
) —I am once 
; more afield for 
, May 4 (special).—Great luck! Your cor- Tokyo, May 6 (special).-—I had a heart-to-heart tatk with the important news. 
espondent was mistaken for a spy to-day, Mikado to-day, in which I insisted that the present inactivity must 
) and shot in eight places. (This is the first cease, and that St. Petersburg be captured at once. (You are author- 
real action any correspondent has been in.) ized by me to state that by this time the Czar is a prisoner of war.) 
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A Scene from “A Venetian Romance,” at the Knickerbocker Theatre 


noble birth is stolen by robbers at the instigation of “ Antonio’s ~ 


“A Venetian Romance,” a new “* comedy-opera”’ by Cornelia Osgood 
ud Y ts . , : * 99 
rival, “* Count Von Hauptman.” The outlaws make “ Antonio” cap- 


Tuler and Frederick Coit Wright, was produced at the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre on May 2. The story concerns “ Antonio Philipe tive, and are about to murder him when “ Nanetta,” who has dis 
Foscari,” a poor poet of Palermo, and “ Nanetta,” the beautiful guised herself as a roving minstrel, offers to avail herself of the 
uoung “* Marchesi di Santa Molina.” The signet ring which “ An- alternative of saving her lover's life by marrying “ Von Haupt- 
tonio” has brought to prove to “ Nanetta’s” parents that he is of | man.” In the end the lovers are happily united 


The Revival of “Wang,” at the Lyric Theatre 
The operetta “ Wang,” which was popular thirteen years ago, was Prince “ Mataya,” comes of age, marries the unprepossessing widou 
April 18 at the Lyric Theatre, with Mr. De Wolf of the French counsel in order to obtain possession of a ireasure- 
Hopper in his old part of the crafiy Regent of Siam. Miss Madge chest which has been left in her care for “ Mataya.” The Regent 
Lessing has the part of “ Mataya,” originally played by Miss Della is pursued by debtors, and his efforts to clude them, and, finally, 
Fox, The humor and fun of “ Wang” are built on a slender plot. his plight when he finds that the chest is empty of treasure, fur- 
* Wang,” who is reigning as Regent until his nephew, the Crown nish the humorous material of the piece 
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revived on 
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MISS ISABELLE DOROTHEA CAMERON 


Miss Cameron collected and arranged the portraits contained in the recently published “ American Book of Beauty.” Among the 
women. represented in the volume, who were chosen by a jury of prominent artists as ideal types of beauty, are Mrs. Clarence 
Mackay, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. George Gould, Mrs. Foxhall Keene, Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Mrs. Payne Whitney, Mrs. 
Henry P. Whitney, Mrs. Joseph Widener, and Miss Alice Roosevelt. Altogether, portraits of eighty-seven beautiful women of va- 
rious American cities appear in the collection 












































































































A LIVE ISSUE 
MECHANICSBURG, PA., April 27, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—I have been reading with a great deal of interest your 
recent comments and the letters published by you in relation to 
the problem presented by the race question, and wish to say that 
there is no lesson so important for the whites to inculcate into 
the minds of the negroes as respect for and obedience to law. It 
is absolutely necessary that this be done, both by precept and by 
example; and this is, also, necessary as well in respect to the 
processes of the formation of law as in obedience to its mandates. 

The question of eligibility for the suffrage is, however, the living 
issue at the present time; and in this, I think, the South has suf- 
fered wrong through some of the later Federal amendments, in a 
manner as by attainder. Yet her deliverance appears to be at 
hand, and if her methods are not too reactionary it is very prob- 
able that her appeal may be heard and a measure of relief afforded 
by interpretation and in default of negro puissance. It is a ques- 
tion of very great moment, and there appears no champion of the 
cause of equality who can certainly appeal to the moral sense 
of our people effectively in behalf of the negro as the equal of the 
white. Before the law, in its administrative functions, every man 
is and should be equal; but in the making of that law and the 
voicing of the sentiment of the commonwealth, there appears no 
suflicient reason why the negroes should, as a class, be permitted 
to partake. There are, however, amongst this race certain edu- 
cated and highly intelligent individuals; and these, it would seem, 
should exercise a function, which, for the welfare of the State, as 
an expression, if nothing more, of the opinions of these negroes, 
may be denominated advisory. For this purpose it would be 
well to permit such to exercise the franchise. 


I an, sir, H. A. MuMPER. 


A REMONSTRANCE FROM CINCINNATI 
CINCINNATI, April 20, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—In this week’s HARPER’s you have a series of very delight- 
ful and excellent articles on Ohio, but you leave Cincinnati and the 
southern part of Ohio out. Cincinnati is the first city in the State 
of Ohio, although, according to the last census, its population is 
less than that of Cleveland. We Cincinnatians and other people 
that are not avowedly partisans, but who are familiar with the 
two cities, would not for one moment consider Cleveland as the 
larger. Even if the census were correct, Cincinnati has on the 
south bank of the Ohio River in Kentucky, just the way New York 
used to have over in Brooklyn, a population exceeding 150,000, in 
the enterprising cities of Covington, Newport, Bellevue, and Day- 
ton. These are simply Cincinnati suburbs connected with Cincin- 
nati by bridges and distant by trolley-car not ten minutes from the 
heart of this city. Our bank clearings each week exceed those of 
Cleveland by from seven to ten million of dollars. Not for one 
moment would we Ohioans take from Cleveland. It is a great and 
wonderful city, full of enterprise, full of progress, and with a popu- 
lation that in intelligence and progress ranks with any city in the 
Union. Cincinnati, however, is likewise a wonderful city. It was 
the first of the great Western cities, and has its old families that 
have been rich, cultivated, and foremost in public affairs for four 
generations, which from a Western standpoint is a great deal. But 
whatever may have been its standing in the past, Cincinnati in 
the present is thoroughly abreast of modern thought and endeavor. 

We are rebuilding the city, and in every way we are bringing it 
up to date. At the close of the war Cincinnati really had to begin 
over again. We were, in ante-bellum days, the great distributing- 
point in Southern trade. The war left the South barren and deso- 
late, and more than one-half of our potentially productive territory 
was valueless. To help in the development of the South, to make 
more firm our hold there in the future, the city of Cincinnati did 
what no other city in the world has ever done—constructed a rail- 
road to Chattanooga at an expense of thirty million dollars. 
This to-day is one of the greatest assets owned by any municipality. 
In the past ten years the South has had a new birth, and Cincin- 
nati, in consequence, has developed amazingly, as fully half of our 
business is with the South. To-day nine-tenths of all the South- 
ern iron is marketed here. The bulk of the Southern coke and coal 
are handled here, and the list might be extended indefinitely. Of 
course Cincinnati is so old and well established that what may be 
said or what may not be said is not a matter of any great mo- 
ment; and yet in an Ohio number Cincinnati is deserving of a 
great deal better treatment than it has just received at your hands. 

I an, sir, JAMES A. GREEN. 


A CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST’S REPLY 
OFFICE OF TIE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE PUBLICATION COMMITTEE, 
New York, April 28, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—In your issue of the 23d inst. you made some editorial 
comments upon Dr. J. W. Churchman’s article on “ Christian Sci- 
ence,” published in the Atlantic Monthly for April. It is by no 
means remarkable that such an able scholar as our critic, Dr. 
Churehman, should take sides against Christian Science, for the 
reason that his mind is filled with materialistic learning and hu- 
man hypotheses, all of which are a stumbling-block in the way of 
true spiritual progress, and prevent one from accepting the teach- 
ings of Christ with the simplicity of a little child. 

In his first Epistle to the Corinthians St. Paul sums up the ques- 
tion in the following characteristic and deeply metaphysical lan- 
guage: * But the natural man receiveth not the things of the spirit 
of God; for they are foolishness unto him; neither can he know 
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them, because they are spiritually discerned.” Attempts to master 
the divine intelligence with a limited human intellect, is, to use 
a Bible simile, like trying to put new wine into old bottles. The 
pride of material knowledge must be made to give place to “a 
broken and a contrite heart,” which is deeply conscious of its own 
unfitness to comprehend the “ beauty of holiness,” and the “ mys- 
tery of Godliness.” As a matter of fact, a mere intellectual dis- 
cussion upon the subject of science or religion can do nobody any 
good. What we really want is the practical evidences of demon- 
strable truth. 

Would it not be well, in view of the overwhelming testimony 
afforded by past history and experience, to concede to Christian 
Science the benefit of the doubt, and let it rise or fall according to 
its own inherent vitality? The most skilful attempts to intellect- 
ually: disprove the truth of Christian Science must always be met 
with the unanswerable demonstrations of physical healing and 
moral regeneration constantly being brought about by its means. 
An unbiased investigator can gather abundant evidence at any 
Wednesday evening meeting of a Christian Science Church, when 
testimonies are given by those who have been healed and bene- 
fited by Mrs. Eddy’s, system of divine metaphysics. 

Is the world so overflowing with brotherly love and good-will 
that we can afford to take sides against a movement which is shed- 
ding light all around us, restoring to health many invalids, and 
giving moral courage to those who are weak? Too much intel- 
lectual development is apt to chill the inspiration of man’s spirit- 
ual age, and, like a visitor who is not hospitably received, this 
beneficent influence, if not welcomed, will soon cease to make its 
visitations. I am, sir, 

RicHARD P. VERRALL. 


[No doubt Christian Science will rise or fall according to its 
inherent vitality, but demonstrations of physical healing, or even 
of moral, degeneration, are not unanswerable in the sense that they 
prove that the metaphysical system that they are geared to is 
faultless. The system may include defects of profound importance 
and yet yield some good results. Our correspondent’s apparent 
feeling that the teachings of Mrs. Eddy should be accepted with 
the same simple trust as the teachings of Christ need not be dis- 
cussed.—EDITor. | 


THE WORK OF WOMEN 
New York, April 30, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Dogs walking upon their hind legs were considered by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson to typify women’s work when it attempted to 
step out of conventional bounds. It was not, he said, surprising 
that the dog did it so well, but that he did it at all. In accord- 
ance with this idea, women’s work in exhibitions has been segre- 
gated that our admirers might pause and exclaim: ‘ Wonderful, 
wonderful. It was done by women!” Thus have women and their 
work suffered by lack of instructive comparison, of developing com- 
petition with the work of successful men, and women have deplored 
the fact. It is good news, therefore, that appears in your last 
number in the article by Mrs. Margaretta Manning: that women’s 
work will be exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition with the work 
of men, that it will challenge critical judgment, not beg a patron- 
izing admiration. This is a distinct step forward, and a high 
credit mark for the brains behind the Exposition. 

I am, sir, MARGARET BUCKINGHAM. 


WHY WOMEN HAVE NOT WRITTEN GREAT MUSIC 
NEw York, April 29, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I was interested in reading the comment on women as 
composers in the review of the songs of Miss Gertrude Normand- 
Smith which appeared recently in your music column. That women 
have done nothing of first-rate importance in creative music, you 
say, is a commonplace of critical history. As to why they have 
not, there are, you say, many theories, the fact itself being undis- 
puted. In this connection let me suggest a theory propounded to 
me the other day which seems to throw some light on the ques- 
tion from rather a novel point of view. The argument ran, in the 
main, like this: Almost all great modern music has been inspired. 
in a greater or less degree, by the ideal of sex, and that ideal has 
necessarily, for the masculine composer, been feminine. The most 
intense and eloquent music we have was written as an idealized 
expression of sexual love. Think of the “Spring” symphony of 
Schumann, certain songs of Schubert and Brahms, the greatest 
passages in the music dramas of Wagner—would they have been 
possible without the stimulus of some personal ideal of feminine 
loveliness? Women did not begin to compete with men in the field 
of composition, to any extent, until music had ceased to be merely 
decorative or religious, as it was before Beethoven’s time, and had 
begun to serve as a medium for emotional expression; therefore 
there was little opportunity for the development of a female 
Haydn or Bach. So it happened that when they did begin to turn 
their attention to the writing of music, they found it an art which 
was essentially a vehicle of expression, and only incidentally an 
art of formal beauty. What was it, then, that was lacking in the 
equipment of the woman composer that interfered with her pro 
ducing music of authentic power and intensity? Is it not fair to 
suppose that it was the lack of that compelling inspiration which 
she herself furnishes to her brother composer? Obviously the idea! 
of masculine personality does not occupy a place in women’s im 
agination analogous with the ideal of feminine personality in the 
imaginations of men. { should be glad to know your readers 
opinions of this theory, which to me is a suggestive one. 

I an, sir, 
H. C. Woopwarb. 
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Progress of the War 


Yrom the beginning of the war, February 
9, io April 26 fifteen Russian war-ships have 
been sunk or disabled — the Petropavlovsk, 
Pobieda, Czarevitch, Retvisan, Poltava, Pal- 
luda, Novik, Askold, Diana, Variag, Boy- 


arin, Korietz, Yenesei, the torpedo - boat 
Stereguschtchi, and the destroyer Bez- 
strashni. Of these the battle - ship Poltava 


and the cruisers Novik, Askold, and Diana 
are known to have been repaired and are 
again in commission, Japan has lost one tor- 
pedo- boat, and several of her ships are 
believed to have been injured in the Port 
Arthur engagements; but definite knowledge 
of this is withheld. Port Arthur has been 
repeatedly bombarded, with damaging effect, 
by the Japanese, and Vladivostok was at- 
tacked by them on March 6, though with- 
out serious damage to the port. Admiral 
Togo has made two unsuccessful attempts 
to blockade the entrance to Port Arthur by 
sinking merchant steamers in the harbor. 
The first land engagement of importance 
took place at Chongju, Korea, on March 28 
and resulted in a Japanese victory. 

April 27.—Admiral Skrydloff, who is to 
command the Russian naval fleet in the Far 
East, left St. Petersburg for Port Arthur 
to-day. 

April 28.—It was announced at St. Peters- 
burg to-day that on the night of April 26 
Russian torpedo-boats belonging to the Vladi- 
vostok squadron sank the Japanese military 
transport Kinshiu Maru, laden with coal and 
military supplies. The Russians captured 
seventeen officers, twenty soldiers, eighty-five 
military carriers, and sixty-five of the crew. 
The rest on board, said to be a Japanese com- 
pany of soldiers, refused to surrender and 
were drowned. The Russian government 
places the number lost at 200; the Japanese 
say there were not more than seventy-five 
drowned. The Russian squadron is reported 
to have returned safely to Vladivostok. 

Japanese torpedo-boats were again sighted 
off Port Arthur this morning. A few shots 
were fired without damage. Many skirmishes 
are also reported along the Yalu River. No 
official announcement of the number of cas- 
ualties on either side in these preliminary 
land encounters has- been made. 

April 29.—-The Russian government to-day 
issued a circular to the Russian representa- 
tives to foreign powers announcing officially 
that she will not accept mediation to ter- 
minate the war with Japan. 

Admiral Alexeieff reports that Japanese 
war-ships have again appeared off Port Ar- 
thur, and that ten Japanese cruisers and six 
torpedo-boats were lying in Ussuri, Bay, op- 
posite Vladivostok, this morning. No at- 
tack has been reported. 

April 39.—Official reports ‘say that the 
Japanese have been crossing the Yalu in 
large numbers since April 26. They have 
constructed a pontoon - bridge southeast of 
Wiju, over which several battalions have 
passed under Russian fire. 

The State Department at Washington has 
received a cable despatch reporting that a 
battle between the Russians and the Japan- 
ese has taken place on the Manchurian side 
of the Yalu. No details of the engagement 
were given. 

May 1.—The first great land battle be- 
tween the Russian and Japanese armies took 
place this morning, and resulted in a Jap- 
anese victory. General Kuroki, commanding 
the first Japanese army, forced a crossing 
of the Yalu, and at daybreak began an at- 
tack on Chiu-tien-Cheng, ten miles north of 
Antung. The Russians made two stands, but 
mm each case were forced back. They were 
compelled to abandon Antung, and after 
burning the town retreated to Feng-Wang- 
Cheng. The loss was heavy on both sides. 
General, Kuroki, in his official report, gives 
the Japamese casualties as about 700 and the 
Russians more than 800. The Japanese cap- 
tured twenty-eight quick-firing guns, twenty 
officers, and many men. The Japanese now 
conirol the estuary of the Yalu. 

Jiay 2—The Japanese continue to ad- 
vance along the road running west from the 
Yalu River towards Liao-Yang. General 
Kuroki reports that several skirmishes have 
taken place in which the Japanese losses 
were fourteen killed and forty-six wounded. 

Tie Japanese fleet under Admiral Kami- 
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mura, which was seen near Vladivostok on 
April 29, has returned to Gensan, Korea. 

May 3.—In General Kuropatkin’s official 
report of thg battle of May 1 near the Yalu 
River, the number lost on both sides is es- 
timated at from 3000 to 4000 men. Up to 
the time General Kuropatkin’s telegram was 
sent, 800 wounded, including fourteen offi- 
cers, had been brought to the hospital at 
Feng-Wang-Cheng. The Japanese were aided 
by their gunboats, which sailed up the Yalu 
and bombarded the Russian positions. It is 
admitted that the Russian generals Zassa- 
litch and Kashtalinsky were wounded and 
that twenty-seven guns were captured by the 
Japanese. General Kuroki, in command of 
the Japanese forces, has advised his govern- 
ment that a preliminary report from the 
chief surgeon of the first Japanese army 
shows that 798 men were killed and wound- 
ed. A large number of Russian officers and 
men were made prisoners. 

General Kuroki also reports that his 
forces pursued the retreating Russians yes- 
terday. The latter offered a stubborn re- 
sistance, and about 300 were added to the 
number of Japanese casualties. 

Viceroy Alexeieff reports that at 1.45 this 
morning the Japanese made another unsuc- 
cessful attempt to block the entrance to 
Port Arthur. Eight fireships were sent out 
by the Japanese, under the protection of a 
number of torpedo-boats, but all of the 
steamers were sunk by the Russians before 
they reached the channel. According to Ad- 
miral Alexeieff two of the Japanese torpedo- 
boats were also destroyed. 

It was reported to-day in London that the 
Japanese landed troops at Yin-kow on May 
1, and have attacked Newchwang. The re- 
port has not been confirmed. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—-[Adv. 





MANY APPETIZING DISHES 
can be made doubly delightful and nutritious by the use of 
Borpen’s PEERLESS BRAND EvaporaTEp CreEaM, which is not 
only superior to raw cream, but has the merit of being pre- 
served and sterilized, thus keeping perfectly for an indefinite 
period. Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., proprietors.—[ Adv.] 





EAcu returning season—every season of the year—brings 
demand for Abbott’s Angostura Bitters—the best blood and 
nerve renewer.—[Adv.] 











Use _ BROWN’S_ Camphorated Saponaceous 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





Many actors and singers use Piso’s ‘CuRE to strengthen | 


the voice and prevent hoarseness.—[ Adv. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


It is a wonderful soap that 
takes hold quick and does no 
harm. 

No harm! .It leaves the skin 
soft like a baby’s, no alkali in 
it, nothing but soap. The 
harm is done by alkali. Still 
more harm is done by not 
washing. So, bad soap is 
better than none. 

What is bad soap? Imper- 
fectly made; the fat and alkali 
not well balanced or not com- 
bined. 

What is good soap? 
Pears’. 
Sold all over the world. 
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KNOW men who, when they find themselves by accident or 

through necessity in a troutless region, sit down and damn 

everything and everybody included within the desert men- 

tioned. They have my sympathy, not my respect. Yet of 

the two evils, a troutless country, or a country the streams 
of which are overcrowded with trout that take anything at any 
time, I have thought that 1 should perhaps prefer the troutless 
region. For there is always hope even where there are no fish, 
and we all know that the greatest pleasure in life is in anticipa- 
tion. 

A troutless region is an unkind place to dwell in; but, thanks 
to the greatest of all Game Protectors, such gruesome territories 
are few in zones where trout find a natural home. Of course, no- 
body expects to find trout south of the Carolina mountains, and 
nobody wants to, any more than to see our Northern valleys set 
with cocoanut palms and monkeys chattering in our Northern for- 
ests. However, there are, as everybody knows, places where trout 
are so few, so shy, so unresponsive that they are practically ex- 
tinct. In such places the small boy fishing for bullheads at night 
under the village dam usually secures the only pair of trout likely 
to bite during the season. 

Now, these being the conditions, the writer argues that it is 
neither seemly nor wise to damn everything, or, with uplifted muz- 
zle, howl calamity to the four winds. Myself, when young, did 
eagerly frequent anglers and sich, and heard great argument about 
it, and about. The result is that in maturer years I prefer a fly 
to a bait and a trout toa perch, but am no bigot. In this liberal 
state of mind one’s attitude toward sport is changed. When it is 
a science tainted with rivalry or intolerance, angling becomes a 
nuisance to everybody except the angler, and it often becomes so 
to him. When angling remains a harmless sport, then is it whole- 
some, because true sport can never be anything except pure recrea- 
tion. 

Now this unasked-for sermon has this for a text: our attitude 
toward anything determines its value as a producer of pleasure. 
This sounds horribly like Tupper,—but, thank God, there are 
people yet living whose attitude toward Tupper transmutes the 
maxims of that great philosopher. The humbler fish, chub, perch, 
dace, pickerel—I was going to say black bass, but did not dare!— 
are, as a rule, unknown. quantities to anglers,—and unknown qual- 
ities, too. 

When an angler is face to face with the fact that he can take 
no trout in the waters accessible to him, it cannot harm him or 
his dignity to learn a little about these humbler fish. Chub will 
take a fly, so will perch, sunfish, dace, pickerel—I was going to 
say black bass, but dare not! I never knew an eel to take a fly 
unless the point of the hook had been loaded with bait; the same 
I may say of that pest, outcast, pariah, that pig of fresh water, 
that destroyer of trout, the unspeakable sucker, whose gluttonous 
crimes place him far outside the pale. But, all of these fishes 
do not always take the fly. And, in that case, consolation 
and good sport (provided one’s attitude is wholesome) may be 
had through the lightest of light tackle. consistent with con- 
ditions. 

Some years ago a pickerel was an objectionable fish to me. My 
general impression remained that he struck like a shark, and came 
in like a log. Everything was against him, his villainous habits, 
his havoe among ether fish, his wicked eye, lean wide jaw set with 
teeth, and the slimy varnish which covers his golden-green scales. I 
learned to find amusement in taking this fish; I learned that he 
was uncertain, never to be depended upon, that he was shy as often 
as stupid, timid as often as bold, varying in game qualities ac- 
cording to season, food, environment, and: latitude. Since then I 
have had many an uninteresting day with the pickerel, and some 
remarkably interesting days. 

One of the latter kind was a gray windy November afternoon on 
a small body of water in the northern part of this State. The 
water looked black and forbidding; catspaws played over the sur- 
face, turning it lead color; every now and then a miniature squall 
struck the canoe, heeling it or spinning it around, and often we 
dragged our too light anchor. At the first cast—a very small 
live minnow on a twelve - foot gut -leader—a_ pickerel rose in a 
swirl of black water, seized the minnow, and set off, taking out 
line in fine fashion. Checked with the full force of the four- 
ounce rod, the fish flung himself clean out of water in noble style, 
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sounded, then started full tilt for the canoe. Checked again, again 
he shot up clear above the water, then darted off, taking line. It 
was really fine; for the fish proved worthy of every ounce on 
him. Once or twice he tried the weed game, but was turned 
aside; once or twice he sulked, but most of the time he fought 
continually, not doggedly and stubbornly resisting, but forcing 
the fighting. And he came to net in a gallant fashion, spattering 
us well. 

What that fish did, fourteen other fish repeated that afternoon 
before sunset. There was little difference in their weights; almost 
every one jumped from one to three times. We lost several be- 
cause of our single-strand gut-leaders, but that made it all the more 
interesting; and I hardly think, considering the tackle usually em- 
ployed against pickerel, that these fish lost through severed lead- 
ers could count against us. The fish were strong, vigorous, in 
splendid condition, and, as they came from the water, ice cold to 
the touch. Their quality as food was pronounced excellent by 
others than myself who seldom touch fish or game of my own 
procuring except from necessity. 

On another occasion, in the same waters, my companion took 
thirteen fish with artificial lure, and these fish fought to the end 
as gamely as any fish that swims. Fishing in that and adjacent 
waters we found the pickerel exceedingly variable, sometimes fight- 
ing like demons, sometimes merely resisting with one or two sav- 
age jerks and perhaps a half-hearted run. One day, under cer- 
tain conditions, the fish would take what we offered freely; another 
day, under conditions apparently exactly similar, not a fish would 
budge. At one time we decided that low water and a wet boister- 
ous east wind was what we wanted; later we pinned our faith to 
mild weather and south wind. But there was no telling; the 
fish sometimes gave us fine sport in high water under a blazing 
sun. 

One thing we could always depend on: sundown settled the fish- 
ing. There was, also, a certain time lasting sometimes ten min- 
utes, sometimes an hour, when the water would be covered with 
circles from the splashes of rising pickerel. At this ‘“ magic hour,” 
as we called it, every cast brought its response. Sundown ended 
it, although on one or two rare occasions I have taken pickerel at 
dusk. In striking, the fish were exceedingly variable, some days 
bolting the minnow at once, other days holding it for five minutes 
before reversing it to take it head first. They were variable, too. 
in selecting minnows, usually disdaining anything except shiners. 
Yet I recall one day when our minnow-can contained only suck 
ers, and the pickerel took them at every cast; and another day 
when they actually jumped out of water in their eagerness to seize 
sunfish. 

Of all artificial lures, the fluted spoon, the buck-tail, and the 
mouse were the most deadly. Flies and spinners they took at 
times,—usually a red ibis, Montréal, Parmachene, or some fly with 
red in it. On one occasion a “yellow kid” seemed to attract 
them. 

The maskalonge we took preferred a spoon every time; the ver} 
large pickerel—those that scale at twelve to sixteen pounds 
dressed—take large live bait by preference, although I knew of 
several being taken on a spoon. I took no large fish. I have an 
uncomfortable feeling, too, that some of those very large fish 
brought in by country folk had curious holes in their backs— 
in fact, I have heard confessions, since, concerning the use 
of spears and rifles among the guileless and untutored na- 
tives. 

There is no denying it; a small-mouthed black bass outfights © 
trout of his own weight almost every time. Yet, after all, that 
does not make him the beloved of anglers,—this “ bronze-back ” 
who is more often mud color,—this perch-shaped, spiny-backed, 
leather-lipped haunter of rock bottoms. I have no love for him 01 
his habits; I have no friendship, no comradeship for him, and not 
very much respect. He lies like a sunfish, swims like a perch, hangs 
about uninteresting’ places, often takes the bait without giving 
you notice, and when he does act decently and rise to a fly, the 1 
ward of the battle is a blue-bellied creature who was apparently 
built for salt water and tropical inlets. As for eating him—I'd 
prefer a “ pumpkin-seed.” ; 

Now this assault upon the black bass is made only because he i- 
a “game fish,” and a favorite with some people. Were he, lik: 

(Continued on page 770.) 
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The Truants 


(Continued from page 757.) 









































































there men risk their lives daily to put a 
few boxes of fish on board a fish - cutter. 
Take the risk half-heartedly and your boat’s 
swamped for a sure thing. But take it with | 
all your heart and there are the fish-boxes 
to youl credit. Well, Millie is my _fish- 


boxes. . a 
He ended with a laugh, and rising, took 
his hat. ; ms 
“Shall I put you up for the night?” Chase 

asked. 


| 
“No thanks,” said Stretton. “I have | 
vot a bed at a hotel. I have something 
else to do to-night.” And a smile rather 
wistful and tender played about his lips. | 
«Qood-by,” he held out his hand and as 
(hase took it he went on: “I am looking 
forward to the day when I come back. My 
word, how I am looking forward to it. And 
[ will look forward each day until it actual- 
ly at the long last comes. It will have 
heen worth waiting for, Chase, well worth 
waiting for, both to Millie and to me.” 

With that he went away. Chase heard 
him close the street door behind him and 
his footsteps sound for a moment or two on 
the pavement. After all, he thought, a life 
under those Algerian skies, a life in the open 
air of activity —there were many worse 
things, even though it should prove a sec- 
ond failure. 

Chase stood for a little before the fire. 
Then he crossed slowly over to that cup- | 
hoard in the corner at which Stretton’s _ 
movement in the chair had stayed his hand. | 
Chase looked back to the armchair as though 
he half-expected still to see Stretton sit- 
ting there. Then he slowly walked back to 
the fire and left the cupboard locked. Stret- 
ton had gone, but he had left behind him 
memories which were not to be effaced, the 
memory of a great motive and of a sturdy 
determination to fulfil it. The two men were 
never to meet again, but in the after time 
more than once of an evening Chase’s hand 
was stayed upon that door. More than once 
le looked back towards the chair as if he 
expected that again his friend was waiting 
for him by the fire. 

To be Continued. 














Serum Treatment for Hay Fever 


Tue treatment of hay fever by an anti- 


pollen serum has been successful in a num- ‘ , 
ler of cases, and in a list of 285 patients to | JW.ALEXANDER aS JH HYDE 





which it had been given under different cir- | ; ss asta beat jcc 
cumstances and in different countries, re- | ear HENRY B HYDE 
cently compiled in Germany, 60 per cent. are Bal " FOUNDER 


reported as completely relieved, 29 per cent. 
partial cures, and 11 per cent. tailures. Hay 
lever is supposed.to result from the pollen 


of various plants, and the serum was pre- LIKE A 

pared by inoculating horses with this A NBOW 

pollen. It may be used in liquid or pow- R I 

dered form, and is applied locally, no at- ° ° 

tempts having been made as yet at sub- in it's assurance for 
cutaneous injection. There is strong evi- . 

dence to believe in the efficacy of the sertim, the future 1S an adequate 
ind in the majority of cases it was found M . 

possible to relieve the patient and to shorten Endowment Policy in the 
materially the seizure. Although it does not, : 

however, prevent a recurrence of the attack, Equitable. 

it has great value as a prophylactic. It assures your Toh al 
future— and the future of 


your family. 





His First Experience with 
Wagner 


A tvmorous writer of reputation, whose 
operatic experience has been limited, was a8 
induced to accompany his wife to a_per- Opportunities tor men of character to act as representatives 
formanes of Wagner’s “Tristan und Isolde ” Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL ;. 2nd. Vice President 
“uring the recent opera season in New York. 
A friend, meeting him the following day, 
— With interest what his impression had 
ware it didn’t hit me,” remarked the 
1 er, musingly. “T couldn’t see it at all. 163 
didn’t mind ‘so much when the captain Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $....-+.-++++ if issued at........... years of age. 
al ship for ten minutes standing 

his arms folded twenty feet from the 
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lobby till the act was over,” 
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(Continued from page 768.) 

the pickerel, friendless, with nobody to sing his praises, I might 
very likely undertake a song in his defence, if not in tribute to 
his glories. But he has friends enough without adding an unwill- 
ing one, who really classes him with the pickerel and maskalonge. 
For, by all that is sacred, the black bass has no place in the 
charmed circle of the salmonidw,—unless in company with the 
Scotch charr, or the Columbia River salmon, or our Maine 
“ Jaker.” 

Every fly fisherman has had experience with the great bullet- 
headed, puffy-gilled chubs that rise in trout waters and gulp in 
the fly. These, and another fish known locally and vaguely as 
the “blue dace,” can be made fairly interesting with gossamer 
tackle and dry fly casting. But it takes the persistent optimism 
of Mark Tapley to follow this diversion for more than an idle 
hour. And I think it a shame for a man not to return to the water, 
unharmed, these lubberly fish who have unwillingly contributed to 
his amusement. 

As for eels and bullheads, two Tapleys rolled into one might 
pursue the sport of taking them; yet even that has its attractions 
for those fishermen who habitually eat what they catch. For bull- 
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Mohawk chubs, of all weights and dimensions. Curiously enough, 
many small maskalonge lived there too, and these fish at tinies 
took an artificial fly, although they never showed fight after beiug 
hooked. But it was different with the Mohawk; he fought like a 
good fellow, usually proving worthy of his name. 

On this particular day, there being no prospect of trout-fishiig, 
we tried the Mohawks. And they were a wary, yet savage lot, 
striking like trout, with a leap and a spatter, boring away up- 
stream, battling with every fin and every muscle. The further down- 
stream we went the larger and gamier the Mohawks. I do not 
know how many or what weight of fish we might have taken had 
we tried; but sport is sport, and a couple of hours sufficed. About 
the eatable qualities of the fish I know little. The natives devour 
them with every symptom of satisfaction, but the natives also «e- 
vour fried steak and pie with similar symptoms. A man told jue 
that early in the season a Mohawk chub was firn’ and sweet ax a 
trout, but later became too soft to make good food. I once tasicd 
one in mid-season. ‘The fish was fairly firm, and, I thought, was 
flavored somewhat like a smelt. 

Animals and birds appear to be very fond of them, or at least 
are often seen eating them, perhaps because they may be easier 




















Drawn by Sydney Adamson 


He fought continually, not doggedly and stubbornly resisting, but forcing the fighting 


heads from cool, clear, sweet water are really delicious, and deli- 
cate as any trout. Eel, 1 believe, is an acquired taste. Which 
reminds me that I once knew a worthy and persistent quay fish- 
erman on the Seine who preferred gudgeons caught near lavoirs 
because in his youth he had acquired the taste for gudgeon that 
swam in waters tainted by soapsuds. De gustibus—disputing is bad 
taste, as another worthy friend translates it. 

There are, in some clear, cold streams of the North, certain fish 
known locally as “ Mohawk chubs.” These fish are the ideal fish 
in shape and color,—graceful, slim, elegant creatures, pure silver 
except on the dorsal ridge, which is the tint of oxydized silver. 
They are tender-mouthed, and remind me somewhat of the grayling, 
although they have not the great dorsal fin nor the fragile mouth 
of that fish. They often inhabit trout waters, and I have an idea 
that trout feed on the smaller ones, although I have no absolute 
proof that this is true. I know, however, that pickerel, maska- 
longe, and black bass strike at them eagerly. 

These fish rise to a fly, and are often quite as gamy as grayling. 
Often and often I have struck them in trout waters, and have 
found them interesting fighters when tackle is light and water 
cold and swift. I remember one occasion on a stream noted for 
its trout. Below a certain point there were supposed to be no 
trout, although two heavy creels of speckled trout were taken from 
that part of the stream by the writer. In this water lurked many 
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to catch than trout. Where Mohawk chubs are herons and king- 
fishers congregate. The only time I ever saw an osprey in that 
region was once when whipping that stream. The osprey dashed 
down within a rod of me and seized a Mohawk chub that must 
have weighed a pound at least, bearing him up out of the 
pool and away across acres of swamp toward the distant 
forest. 

Mink haunt that part of the stream; herons are thicker there 
than anywhere that [ know of within many miles. Where, when, 
how these fish spawn I do not know, although I have detected them 
on the trout’s spawning-beds in October; and, on one occasion, | 
noticed a large Mohawk chub, which I took to be a female, ap- 
parently guarding a certain depression in the bottom-sand, which 
might have contained spawn. It would not be very difficult to find 
out what the spawning habits of this fish are, I imagine. And it 
has occurred to me that, as they themselves are not predatory fish, 
it might be well to experiment with them, and discover what effect 
they have on game fish. 

One thing I have noticed is that trout taken in water inhabited 
by Mohawk chubs are always, within my experience, free from 
disease, fine, hardy, active, and in the very pink of wholesome 
plumpness. Does a diet of flies, worms, and water larve, varied 
by an occasional Mohawk chub, produce this desirable con 
dition? 
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How Shall I Educate My 
Daughter P 


(Continued from page 762.) 





facts a truth, and from a third truth to 
bring out a duty. The study of the sciences, 
in their manifold forms, of chemistry, biol- 
ogy, pliysics, geology, I would not let her 
neglect. For science represents that which 
seems to her more tangible, visible, audible, 
realistic than the study of mathematics .or 
of economics. Those subjects teach her the 
jnevitableness of physical law and _ propor- 
tion, as algebra teaches her the inevitable- 
ness of the laws of the human reason. Nor 
shall she neglect philosophy, the science of 
the sciences, the queen of all subjects, com- 
prehensive of all truth, including first of 
all the truth and character of herself. 

I know that in’ saying all this I have 
laid out a pretty stiff course for my daugh- 
ter. One might say that it is, in many re- 
spects, the course which one lays out for 
his son. The remark has much truth. While 
I might ask my son to become a thinker in 
one department by devoting much strength 
to it alone, I ask my daughter to become 
a thinker by devoting much strength to sev- 
eral departments. For, if she can think, she 
is intellectually secure against all intel- 
lectual and most other assaults; if she can- 
not think, she is in peril of catastrophes of 
all sorts and conditions. 

The power of thinking which I wish my 
daughter to embody is not of a base and 
barren character. I would not have her 
mind merely analytical, able to tear a truth 
into its constituent parts, or synthetical, 
able to constitute a truth of its elements. I 
would not have her mental constitution of 
merely mathematical type. I would have 
ier thinking represent and be concerned with 
a fine and rich content of knowledge. It 
shall have the exactness of intellectual dis- 
crimination; it shall have the fulness of 
noble scholarship; it shall embody a culture 
which is at once emotional and esthetic and 
ethical, as well as intellectual. Her think- 
ing shall not be inanimate as things, but 
vital with life, delicate without being whim- 
sical, vigorous without being boisterous, 
large without being visionary, noble without 
wworthy ambition, solid without stolidity, 
fresh without girlishness, and vital in obe- 
dience to law. 

To create a thinker of such a sort is the 
primary purpose of the college for girls. I 
therefore believe that I cannot find a bet- 
ter use to make of the four years of my 
daughter’s life following the age of sev- 
enteen or eighteen than to have her go to 
college. Of course she may have no inclina- 
tion to pursuits at- all intellectual. Of 
course she may prefer to spend these years 
in helping in the home. In this case I 
shall be filled at once with a sense of re- 
gret and a sense of parental obedience! Of 
course it is possible that she may prefer 
to go into society at the age of seventeen, 
hut, on the whole, this choice is unthink- 
ible. In ease she did have such a pref- 
‘rence, | should try to deal primarily with 
her father rather than with herself. Her 
origin and nurture have not been right. 

But it may be asked will you have your 
daughter, while she is in college, under- 
take studies more directly contributory to 
the headship of a home than are the lan- 
suages, mathematics, science, and _philoso- 
ply?’ Will you have her taught “domestic 
Science?” The answer is easy when the 
Proper interpretation of the term is made. 
i, by domestic science one means a cook- 
img-school or a school to teach the art of 
dusting, the answer should be a firm No! 
Cooking and dusting are arts which are 
very easily learned in the doing, if the 
pupil be at all apt. If the pupil be not 
‘pt the learning is hard. The method of 
ges. the learning into the pupil is not 
the pupil. the learning, but by changing 
wae by domestic science is meant an 

pretation of the home as the most im- 





pa element in the social organism, and 
le family as the most important social in- 
jucion, domestic science should be taught 
h the « llege. Society is composed of 


homes, 
Ings of 
linings ‘ 





The risings, declinings, and the fall- 
society are the risings and de- 
{ the home. The progress of civ- 
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Gasolene 


Electric Vehicle Co. 

Winton Motor Carriage Co. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 

Olds Motor Works 

Knox Automobile Co. 

The Haynes-Apperson Co. 

The Autocar Co. 

The George N. Pierce Co. 
Apperson Bros. Automobile Co. 
Loeomobile Co. of America 


Smith & Mabley, Ine. 
Central Automobile Co. 


Alexander Fischer E. B. Gallaher 








ASSOCIATION 


WARNING! 


The following Manufacturers and Importers are licensed under the pioneer patent 
Number 549,160, granted to George B. Selden, dated November 5th, 1895, on 


Automobiles 


In view of their license agreement they and their agents will not sell, keep 
on hand, or in any manner dispose of or deal in directly or indirectly any 
unlicensed new or second-hand gasolene vehicles, infringing said Selden patent. 


MANUFACTURERS 
The Peerless Motor Car Co. 
Standard Motor Construction Co. 
Waltham Manufacturing Co. 
J. Stevens Arms & Tool 
H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. 
Pope Motor Car Co. 
Smith & Mabley, Inc. 
The Commercial Motor Co. 
Berg Automobile Co. 
Cadillae Automobile Co. 

IMPORTERS 

Hollander & Tangeman 
Standard Automobile Co. 


Both the basic Selden patent and more than goo other patents owned by mem- 
bers of this Association will be enforced against infringers. 
Importers, Dealers and Agents, also Users of unlicensed machines are liable. 


OF LICENSED AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 
No. 7 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK 






















Northern Manufacturing Co. 
Pope-Robinson Co. 

The Kirk Manufacturing Co. 
Elmore Manufacturing Co. 

E. R. Thomas Motor Co. 
Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co. 
The F. B. Stearns Co. 

Pope Manufacturing Co. 
Sandusky Automobile Co. 
Crest Manufacturing Co. 


Co. 


Auto Import Co. 
F. A. LaRoche Co. 
Sidney B. Bowman Automobile Co. 


Manufacturers, 








SHAVING: 


WILLIAMS ‘stick 


Commends itself to travelers 
by land or sea, on account of 
its convenience, compactness, 
luxury and economy. 


25¢. of all druggists. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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IN THE 
GARDEN OF 
CHARITY 


By BASIL KING 


Author of “Let Not Man Put Asunder” 


This is a tale of the strange love of two 
women and a man—of the great love 
of both women and the great sacrifice 
of one of them. Charity Pennland and 
her soldier-husband and his mock-mar- 
riage wife—a charming half-Greek—are 
the leading figures in the story, which, in 
its idyllic beauty and intensity, recalls 
George Eliot’s “Silas Marner.” $1.50. 
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Bills of exchange bought and 
Letters 


sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 


‘Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
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Tue Aupir Company oF New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T. PERINE: 
JOHN J. MITCHELL, Acting President. Treas. and Gen. Manayver- 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, F. C. RICHARDSON, 
Vice-Presidents. F Assistant Treasurer. 
Investigations for 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 
NEW YORK, 

Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 
Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, N. Y. Life Building, 

15th and Market Sts. La Salle and Monroe Sts, 





HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
30 Coleman Street, London, E. C. 
CABLE ADDRESS, ‘“* HASKSELLS" 
St. Louis Cleveland 


Chicago Pittsburg 





a NEW EDITION 


HOW TO GET STRONG 
AND HOW TO STAY SO 
By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 


A valuable book, with practical, common-sense directions 
that can be followed by any one. $2.00 net, postage extra 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





than any dealer can show you. Send for it. 


THE COLUMBUS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, 





-SAVE ONE THIRD 


By Buying of the Makers 


We are actual manufacturers—not a commission house, 
We can and do save our customers one third on retail prices 
by selling direct to user and cutting out all dealers’ profits. 
All our goods carry our guarantee. Our free illustrated cata- 
logue shows a greater assortment of carriages and harness 
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THE IMPROVED 


Every Pair Warranted 
“SME The Name is 


stamped on every 
loop — 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


ALWAYS EASY 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 






Sen 

50c. for Silk, 
25c. for Cotton, 
Sample Pair. 





All over the civilized world 








BOSTON | 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND WORN 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 





REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES ‘ages 





Dyspepsia 


and other stomach troubles 
quickly relieved and in most cases 
surely cured by the use of 


Glycozone 


This scientific germicide is abso- 
lutely harmless; it subdues the 
inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach, and by re- 
moving the cause, effects a cure. 
_Used and recommended by leading phy- 
sicians. Take no substitute and see that 
each bottle bears my signature. Trial size, 
$1.00, at druggists or by mail, from 


Qf. Chests 


Dept. C, 60 Prince St., . New York. 








Send for Booklet How to Treat Diseases. 








Orchard-land 


BY 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Author of ‘* Outdoorland,”’ ete, 


You ought to know about the little 
animals that work and play all around 
Chipmunks and birds and cater- 
pillars live very interesting lives, and this 
book has stories about them that will 
teach you strange and interesting and 


you. 


funny things. 


Companion Volume to ‘‘ Outdoorland.’’ IHlustrated with 
Seven Full-Page Pictures in Color by Reginald Birch, 
the illustrator of ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,’’ and Many 
Marginal Drawings. Richly Ornamented Cloth Cover, 


$1.50 net (postage extra). 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


BOND & LILLARD 
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ilization is most securely promoted through 
the family. The family is an historical, so- 
cial, industrial, as well as domestic institu- 
tion. It embodies most important elements. 
Into its bosom each of us is born, and from 
its portals each of us is borne forth to what 
is called the last home. The holiest inter- 
pretation to some spirits is the interpreta- 
tion of heaven as a home. When, therefore, 
this institution, under the head of domestic 
science, is made to represent the largest, 
widest, highest, profoundest relations of hu- 
manity, it may well form a part of the aca- 
demic curriculum. 

If, furthermore, I have, in giving an edu- 
cation to my daughter as a thinker, suc- 
ceeded, I have also succeeded, I hope, in 
doing for her a thing the importance of 
which cannot be overestimated—I have suc- 
ceeded in making her a lady. Every one 
knows people who are ladies, but who were 
not thinkers, and also knows thinkers of 
the feminine gender who are not ladies. 
But the thinker constituted in the way I 
have suggested is thereby, under ordinary 
conditions, a lady. Without entering into 
any definition of the term, I do wish to 
say, even as a college man, that there are 
three things which my daughter should em- 
body—she shculd walk well, she should talk 
well, she should dress well. What good 
walking and good talking and being dressed 
well are every man and woman knows, or 
thinks he knows. Her walking should rep- 
resent good health, precision and freedom, 
firmness and flexibility. Her talk should 
be apt without frivolity, wise without 
pedantry, appealing to the best interests of 
those within hearing without conveying any 
intimation of presumptuous mastery, affluent 
and wholesome. It should also not be passed 
over that the tones of her voice should be 
sweet, tones that are a most pleasant thing 
in either woman or man. She should also 
dress well. Regarding the elements of this 
condition I have little knowledge, but re- 
garding the results of it I am not without 
feeling. For dressing well I am told that 
a woman must spend either much time or 
much money. My daughter has not much 
money; she has the same time that other 
girls have. Upon these two elements she 
will have to make such a proportional levy 
as to secure the proper comprehensive re- 
sult. 

When my daughter has thus been edu- 
cated I must leave her to herself. For 
richer or for poorer, for better or for worse, 
for sickness or for health, for life or for 
death, she becomes the minister and master 
of her own fortune. But I am sure that it 
cannot but be for better, for richer, for 
health, and for life, present and lasting, if 
only I, as her parent, have done well for her 
in the first score of years. 





Radium and Blindness 


RapiIuM rays will not at present furnish 
a cure for blindness, reports Professor Greeff 
of Berlin in a published account of an offi- 
cial investigation of the optical properties 
of radium. This research was largely under- 
taken as the result of a paper by Professor 
London of St. Petersburg, in which he claim- 
ed that there was hope for the blind in 
radium. According to Professor Greeff the 
rays given off by a fluorescent surface ex- 
cited by radium rays are simply those of 
ordinary light, and as such cannot affect a 
blind eye. The actual radium rays, how- 
ever, are sent out in all directions, pene- 
trating all structures, and the effect, a sort 
of sea-green radiance, is the same whether 
the radium is held in front of the eye or 
at the side of the head. It has been asserted 
that fluorescence actually occurs in the eye 
and that rays of ordinary light are accord- 
ingly emitted, but this view is opposed by 
Professor Greeff, and the fact is cited that 
the radium rays do not bleach the visual 
purple of the retina. He also states that 
when the function of the rods and cones 
which transmit visual concepts from the 
retina to the nerve centres is destroyed the 
eye is unable to provide for the sensation 
of sight. Furthermore, the radium rays are 


not refracted, consequently, even if they did. 


stimulate the retina they could not be em- 
ployed to furnish a visual picture. 
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An Anecdote of Richard Strauss 


AN amusing story is told of Richard 
Strauss’s early experience as a conductor jy 
Germany. Strauss’s favorite Wagner opera 
was “ Tristan und Isolde,” the score of 
which he knew intimately; but with the oth. 
er Wagner works he was not so faniiliar, 
although he had already gained a consid. 
erable reputation in Germany as a “ star” 
conductor. On a certain occasion he was 
called on unexpectedly to direct a perform. 
ance of “ Die Meistersinger,” which he did 
with much apparent self-possession. An- 
other eminent conductor who was iti the 
audience noticed that in a certain passage 
in the third act the bass tuba, to which was 
allotted a very important phrase, did not 
make any effect with it at all. After the 
performance the visiting conductor, wonder- 
ing if the orchestral player had been at fault, 
mentioned the circumstance to Strauss, 
The future composer of the “ Symphonia Do- 
mestica ” looked embarrassed. 

“Why,” he said, “to tell you the truth, | 
was so absorbed in bringing out the broader 
effects that I didn’t notice that tuba part.” 





A Useful Feature 


Two New York women went apartment: 
hunting not long ago, and were pleasantly 
surprised to find at the end of their first 
day’s search an apartment which seemed to 
be exactly suited to their needs. It was new, 
desirably situated, and inexpensive — three 
rooms and bath, said the janitress, all with 
outside exposure. The prospective tenants 
walked through the rooms, examining every 
teature. 

* But where is the bathroom?” they in- 
quired. 

The janitress pointed to an alcove which 
was furnished with gayly colored hangings 
and an awkward-looking divan covered with 
pillows. 

“There it is,” she explained; “my last 
tenants said it was in the way, so they 
made a cozy corner out of it. Of course, if 
you want to use it as a bathroom you can 
take the cover and pillows off the tub.” 





An Anecdote of John G. Saxe 


WHEN the Hon. John W. Stewart was a 
young man he was associated with John G. 
Saxe, who was then a student in Middlebury 
College, Vermont. At one of the annual 
Commencement exercises they were sitting 
together in the gallery of the church when 
the poet of the occasion was reciting his 
poem. During the recital the poet declared, 


“The world is full of change.” 


Immediately, without any hesitation, Mr. 
Saxe turned to Mr. Stewart, and extem- 
porized : 


“The world is full of change 

The poet sings; 

But if he had his vision cast 
Inte his vacant purse 

(Than which no vacancy 
On earth is worse) 

He could have told us 
In a minute 

There was one place 
With no change in it!” 





What Causes Fires 


Tue annual, losses by fire in the United 
States, which have averaged as high as $100- 
000.000 a year at certain periods, were at: 
tributed during a single year to the following 
causes, the number of fires from each east 
being given: Incendiarism, 1,927; defective 
flues, 1309; sparks (not from locomotives): 
715; matches, 636; explosions (ot lamps. 
ete.), 430; stoves, 429; lightning, 36"; =. 
taneous combustion, 326; prairie and = 
fires, 280; lamp and lantern accidents (oth: 
er than explosions), 238; locomotive spat s 
211; cigar stubs and pipes, 203: friction 
179; gas-jets, 176; engines and boilers, 169: 
furnaces, 135; and from firecrackers, 105. 
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Music 


Antonin Dvorak 


ANTONIN DvyorAk, the Bohemian composer, 
by many ranked among the most important 
of modern music-makers, died at Prague on 
May 1. Dvorak, the son of an.innkeeper, was 
born at Miilhausen, Bohemia, in 1841. Un- 
der the instruction of the village schoolmas- 
tcr he learned something of violin playing 
and singing, afterwards ‘supplementing these 
studies by a course in organ, piano, and the- 
ory with the organist at Zlonic. His father 
discouraged his musical aspirations, and 
tried to make a butcher of him; but young 
Dvorak persisted, and in 1857 his father con- 
sented to his attending the Prague Organ 
School. Vive years later he was graduated 
from the school, and took a position as vio- 
linist in the National Theatre orchestra, and 
by 1865 he had written a string quintet and 
iwo symphonies. In 1873 his setting of a 
patriotic hymn by Halek, for male chorus 
and orchestra, was publicly performed, gain- 
ing him recognition as a composer of con- 
sequence, and securing him the position of 
organist in the church of St. Adelbert. Then 
followed several one-act operas, the F major 
Symphony, the “Stabat Mater,” the Sla- 
vonic dances commissioned by the publisher 
Simrock, the “ Husitska ” overture, the opera 
“ Dimitrije,’ and two choral works — 
“The Spectre’s Bride” and “ St. Ludmila,” 
composed for the Birmingham and Leeds 
festivals, together with various instrumental 
works. 

Dvorak came to America in 1892 as di- 
rector of Mrs. Jeannette Thurber’s National 
Conservatory of Music. His “Te Deum” 
and the E minor symphony —“ From the 
New World ”’—were first performed in this 
country,—the latter, suggested by American 
negro melodies, being intended as a hint to 
native composers of the possibility of basing 
a national school of composition on negro 
and Indian folk themes. 

Dverik was a master of coloring and 
rhythmic invention, a composer of keen poetic 
sensibility and imagination. His bent was 
romantic, after the older manner of romanti- 
cism, although in such a work as the “ New 
World ” Symphony—his most beautiful pro- 
duction—the romanticism is admirably fresh 
and vital. He was not a composer of the first 
order, for he lacked in significance, in depth, 
and in seriousness of subject-matter. But he 
was, within his range, a musician of indi- 
viduality and sincere feeling. 


Elgar’s “King Olaf” 

Mr. Edward Elgar’s secular cantata, 
“King Olaf,” was given at Carnegie Hall, 
for the first time in America, on April 29. 
We had heard, earlier in the season, Mr. 
Elgar’s latest work in oratorio form—his 
“Apostles”; and the preceding year we 
heard, for the first time, what seems now 
to be his best achievement: “‘ The Dream of 
Gerontius.” In reviewing Mr. Elgar’s work, 
in the past, we have expressed our feeling 
that his talent is too often colored by the 
thoughts of other and greater men—notably 


- by Wagner; and it has seemed that in the 


phases of his work which most definitely rep- 
resent his own artistic personality, he has 
drawn upon a very meagre store of native 
inspiration. A hearing of “ King Olaf” (his 
opus 30, composed in 1896 for the North 
Staffordshire Festival) has failed to yield 
more favorable impressions. The work is 
based upon “ The Musician’s Tale” in Long- 
fellow’s “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” and is 
appropriately Norwegian in impulse and 
characterization. Mr. Elgar’s feeling for the 
dramatic, and for the more obvious phases 
of scenie appropriateness, find here an ef- 
fective expression—effective, that is, if one 
were content with what, in creative music, 
passes for second-hand goods. 

There is some vigorous and_ effective 
writing in this score; but it has no dis- 


. tinction, no beauty that is properly its own; 


ani there is much that is obvious, banal, 
flatiy sentimental. One must concede, of 
course, the unpromising nature of the sub- 
Ject-matter ; but one cannot help feeling that, 
even with such uninspiring material, a mas- 
ter might have done better things. Un- 
fortunately, though, Mr. Elgar has yet to 
prove himself a master—outside of England, 
that is, where he is regarded by some as the 
pecr of Beethoven. 
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EGYPTIAN 
DEITIES 


No Better Turkish Cigarette can be made 


CORK TIPS 
OR PLAIN 


Look for Signature 
¢w¢ S. ANARGYROS 





Chocolates 


and Confections 


The most delicious product of the 
candy making art. 
Sold everywhere 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut St., Phila. 








Skin Tortures 


From Pimples to Scrofula 


Frominfancytoage, 
are instantly re- 
lieved and speedily, 
permanently, and 
economically cured 
by warm baths of 
CuTicurRA SOAP 
and gentle applica- 
tions of CUTICURA 
OINTMENT, when 
all else fails. 











LEADING HOTELS 





Boston, Mass. 





BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 


EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


Modern in every detail. 


Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 


places of interest. 
Near Back Bay Srarions. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 





The Story of the 
Other Wise Man 


BY 
HENRY VAN DYKE 


This story of the Wise Man who never 
reached the Christ Child is one of the 
most beautiful and touching narratives 
in literature. Each year it gains in pop- 
ularity and reaches a wider audience. 


New Holiday Edition. 16mo. Frontispiece by 
Mora. Bound in Limp Red Leather, Gold 
Lettering, Gilt Top. $1.00 
Square 8vo. Illustrated by F. Luis Mora. 
Wide Margins, Gilt Top, Ornamented Cloth. 


$1.50 
Popular Edition. Tlustrated by Mora. Post 
8vo, Ornamented Cloth. $1.00 


Frontispiece Blue and Silver. 
50 cts. 


Oblong 16mo. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


Games and Sonés of 


American Children 
~>By WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL 


Containing all the games American children 
play, accompanied by their musical melodies, 
together with an explanation of their signifi- 
cance, origin, and history. For those who 
have to deal with children in any capacity, 
the book isa mine of welcome suggestions for 
their amusement. Mew, revised edition, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 


























LAUNCHES, STEAM and SAIL YACHTS, ROW BOATS, CANOES 
SPEED—PLEASURE—BUSINESS 


Beautiful, Reliable, E 





ical, Simple, Safe 


Our 64-page catalog gives the truth in detail about the best and cheapest 
Boats built. Agencies in principal Cities. Write to-day and address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 17), MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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mw PISO'S CURE FOR -w 


. CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, a 
Best Cough Syrup, ‘Tastes Good. Use Fe) 
Ww in time. Sold by druggists. 4 
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SUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION; 
% GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER; NEVER SCRATCH 


Made of the 
PoINTE 


OR SPURT. 


finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLt- 
D pens are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Assor: 


ted sample box for 25 cts. 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York 


AND ALL STATIONERS. 





FEDERATION. 
HOLDER 











TWO BOOKS B 


(Imprint of R. 


THE GIRL 
PROPOSITION 


A Bunch of He-and-She Fables 


Y GEORGE ADE 


H. RUSSELL.) 


PEOPLE 
YOU KNOW 


GEORGE ADE’S LATEST 





George Ade’s fables are read the world 
over. The present volume is, as its title 
indicates, a series of extraordinarily clever 
sketches on a theme that is very dear to 
the author’s heart, and which is vastiy in- 
teresting to most people. 


The Girl Proposition is packed with sense 
and wit and entertainment, all in the 
inimitable Ade vein. Profusely illustrated 
by Holme and McCutcheon. $1.00. 


| No living writer could duplicate the work 
|done here by this keen and humorous 
observer of American life. Among the 
twenty-six ‘‘people you know” are The 
Patient Toile “he True Friend, the Self- 
Made Hezeki. _ The Married Couple, The 
Samaritan, The Work Horse, and The Two 
Young People. 


illustrations by Mc- 
$1.00. 


Over fifty quaint 
Cutcheon and others. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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Age, Purity, 
Flavor. 


With one and all 
it leaves no fault 
behind. 


For the physical 
needs of women 
it is a pure tonic. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jo'ybers. 
¢ WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Courtship 
is a story of an unconventional love 
match; well told and beautifully il- 


lustrated. The small picture above 
only suggests the real charm of 
these illustrations. As a bit of 
readable fiction the story is well 
worth writing for. It is contained 
in a handsomely bound book of 
128 pages, a portion of which is 
devoted to the attractive mountain 
and lake resorts along the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. It is a book you 
will like to see. It may be had 
by sending 10 cents in postage 
stamps to T. W. Lee, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Lackawanna Rail- 
road, New York. 
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